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PALMER HALL, SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
The new college of the Mississippi Valley, which opened its doors in 
September, 1925, at Memphis, Tenn. 
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Can Spectators Also Be Sportsmen? 


By Fielding H. Yost 


University of Michigan 


spect that one student body entertains 
for the other. It is this confidence and 
respect that makes possible fair play 
and good sportsmanship. We have progressed 
far in this direction, but there is still room for 
improvement. 





When two universities agree to meet in an ath- 
letic contest they agree to two tests: one to deter- 
mine which has the stronger team, the other to 
determine which has instilled into its team, stu- 
dents and alumni the better quality of sports- 
manship. 

The students and alumni at college contests are 
on trial just as surely as are the members of the 
team. How well they treat the players and guests, 
how they react to clean playing on the field, the 
manner in which they co-operate with officials 
and their own personal conduct are as essential 
to the contest as is the ability and skill of the men 
playing the game. 

Spectators must learn to uphold the officials. 
Psychologists tell us that we see those things for 
which we are looking. It takes much practice and 
considerable mental discipline to enable one to 
see things impartially. Unless one trains himself 
to see only facts and realities he will invariably 
though unconsciously see those things that react 
to his advantage and will overlook those that are 
against him. So long as this is true partial spec- 
tators are bound to see plays differently than do 
the officials. 

It is my belief that football players are infinite- 
ly more sportsmanlike than are the spectators. 
Before intercollegiate athletics can mean all they 
should mean, spectators, students, critics and 
school authorities must accept the word of the 
officials as final. The officials are in a position 


NOTE: 


This article has been excerpted from an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Yost before the Inter-Fraternity Asso 
ciation at Chicago, February 11, 1926. 


to see; they have the interest of the game at 
heart, they are impartial, and they alone have 
schooled themselves to see only facts. So long 
as spectators object to official rulings they are not 
educated to the proper degree of sportsmanship. 
Further, students and alumni must remember that 
their representatives on the field are only stu- 
dents; that the players are doing the very best 
they can; that the mental stress in big games is 
great; that they have no right whatever to criti- 
cize. If the athletes were being paid for their 
services the game would wear a different aspect; 
but instead they are giving time and energy to 
their school with no expectation of financial re- 
ward. Let the one who criticizes an athlete for 
a mistake try, himself, to take the player’s post. 
Perhaps then he might realize just how difficult 
it is always to do just the right thing when under 
the stress of a big game and under the gaze of 
fifty thousand pairs of eyes. 


Betting and Clean Play 


Another matter of concern is that of betting 
on intercollegiate games. During the last five 
years a tremendous improvement has been made 
in this particular. However, in many places 
betting still prevails among alumni and among 
the townspeople. I cannot say too emphatically 
that betting has no relation to loyalty. Loyalty 
is not interpreted in term of stakes. Betting 
commercializes athletics and detracts from the 
spirit of play; it breeds criticism, disloyalty and 
a lack of harmony. Alumni and other friends 
of clean sport can do much to help us in our 
problems by eliminating the practice of betting. 

The football coach in any of our big universi- 
ties has one of the most difficult problems in exis- 
tence. He is called upon to teach a subject to a 
selected group of students and his success as a 
teacher is measured by the results achieved by 
his students in competition with other groups. I 
sometimes wonder what effect a similar system 
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of testing would have on 
teachers of other subjects; 
for example, what if a 
teacher of history were 
asked to place ten of his 
pupils in competition with 
ten pupils from another in- 
stitution and told that his 
job depended upon the out- 
come! Such a system has 
the advantage of keeping 
the coach always on his 
toes; it also has the disad- 
vantage of making his job 
insecure and giving him un- 
necessary concern for the 
tenure of his office. Too 
much emphasis by alumni 
on winning throws a tre- 
mendous burden on the 
coach; in fact, an impos- 
sible burden. 





On most Saturdays dur- 
ing the fall there are ten 
conference university foot- 
ball teams in action. Not 
more than five can win. 
The probability of winning 
in eight consecutive Satur- 
days is exceedingly small, 
yet there are a good many universities where cer- 
tain elements of the alumni consider the football 
season unsuccessful, unless the team goes through 
the entire season undefeated. 





COACH 


YOsT 


Football Values 


There are other features of intercollegiate com- 
petition that are fully as deserving of considera- 
tion, in estimating the value of the season, as is 
the percentage column. As an agent of educa- 
tion, competitive sport has certain very real func- 
tions to perform. Primarily, it serves as a labora- 
tory for the training of citizenship. 

Whenever men play games together they have 
a definite set of rules to govern their conduct. 
Sometimes a man may think that a certain rule 
is not as it should be. Nevertheless he abides 
by the rule or he does not play. That is true 
self government. Each individual must agree to 
the rules of the game as accepted by the majority. 
This is a fundamental principle of democratic 
civilization. It has its strongest appeal in our 
great games, but it must also be carried over into 
all activities of life. If our civilization is to 
mean anything more than a free for all, we must 
get the perspective of the playground. Every citi- 
zen must respect every law. 

And that is the job of the coach. While others 
teach about citizenship, the coach teaches the 





thing itself. On the athletic 
field a man learns to control 
and command his own pow- 
ers, to focus them upon a 
single end, to mobilize them 
quickly and completely, and 
yet to do all this with a 
chivalrous regard for the 
rights of others and the 
rules of the game. This is 
a training that lies at the 
heart of all development of 
an individual toward good 
and useful citizenship. 


Most of the coaches in 
the country, and all in the 
Big Ten, are college trained 
men. They have their place 
in the scheme of education 
and, for the most part, are 
fulfilling their function 
with credit. The value of 
your coach must be judged 
by his success as a teacher 
and a developer of men and 
not by any other standard. 
It necessarily follows, how- 








that, when other 
things are equal, the best 
teaching will result in the 
most victories in games by the team. 

Today when one goes to a college football game, 
it is taken for granted that he will see a high 
quality of sportsmanship of the playing field. 
No one expects anything else from the players. 
This, it seems to me, is a very high tribute to the 
work of the college coaches. We expect the boys 
to come clean. We expect them to conduct them- 
selves as sportsmen and gentlemen. We will not 
countenance conduct from a player that might 
mar the game. Why can we not apply the same 
standards to the alumni and others whose part 
in the contest is in the stands? When the day 
comes in which spectators are capable of the 
same high standards of conduct as are now al- 
most universally applicable to players, then foot- 
ball will have come to mean all that it should 
mean in our college communities. 


ever, 
IN ACTION 


A “FIELD OF HONOR” 
A * the installation of the new athletic stadium at 
Brown University recently, President W. H. P. 
Faunce supplied the following dedicatory sentences: 
“With one voice and one heart we dedicate this new 
Brown field to the purposes and ideals for which it was 
constructed. We dedicate it to clean sport and fair play; 
to the development of a sound mind in a sound bedy; to 
the loyalties of the game leading to the loyalties of life; 
to forgetfulness of self in devotion to the team; to respect 
for all opponents whether they win or lose; to the com- 
radeship of American colleges. We pledge our enduring 
efforts that Brown field may be a field of honor through 
all the years to come.” 
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Making Rolls-Royces Into Fords 


A Chapel Talk on the Mishandling of Freshmen 
By Rollin H. Walker 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


N assuming an autocratic attitude to- 
ward freshmen, upperclassmen are 
laughably inconsistent. For at the very 
time that they are setting up over new 
students a paternalistic regimen that 
reminds one of Russia under the Czars, they them- 

selves in a hundred different ways are ostenta- 

tiously and passionately preclaiming the revolt of 
youth, and demanding freedom from the domina- 
tion of father, mother, teacher, or any of the con- 
ventional restraints that the hoary wisdom of the 
past has laid down for the guidance of youth. 

Imagine an attempt on the part of a university 
faculty to order the seniors about in the way in 
which one often hears cf the pledged men in a 
group being sent hither and thither at the ca- 
price of the committee that has them in charge! 
Suppose, for instance, at the next class the pro- 
fessor should read out peremptory orders to his 
major students to do the kind of things that 
freshmen are often commanded to do. How would 
you take it if your major professor should com- 
mand you to appear at six o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing at his home to black his boots, or wash his 
automobile? What a fierce outcry there would 
be! But why would this be so highly improper 
ccming from a professor, and yet quite the nor- 
mal thing coming from a senior? 

You understand, of course, that, being an old 
professor, | am so used to college boys that I do 
not get excited over their larks. If some wag in 
a fraternity commands a freshman to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning, and perch himself on the 
back tence and crow like the bird of dawn, if the 
freshman is willing to do it, I do not propose to 
get the least bit excited. 

Neither do I object to the rule that assigns to 
freshmen such jobs as cleaning out the ashes in 
the cellar. Only incidentally | would suggest that 
it would be a good thing for the seniors to put 
on their overalls and keep the freshmen company, 
and show them what an artistic finish four years 
of classical culture enables a man to give to such 
a job. And this on the principle that he that is 
greatest among you is to be least of all, and ser- 
vant of all. 


The Goose Step 


What I am worried about is the occasional 
domineering contempt toward the sacredness of 


the personality of the freshmen, and the not in- 
frequent use of all kinds of pressure to force them 
into the goose step of the group. This, of course 
you understand, is no railing accusation against 
the groups as a whole. I have had too much ex- 
perience with the kindly efforts of seniors to save 
freshmen from their follies, to be guilty of such 
injustice. But even when this interest is very 
benevolent, it is often officious to a degree that 
no senior would patiently endure from a member 
of the faculty. 

3ut some one says, these freshmen are so fool- 
ish and conceited that they need some rough han- 
dling to make men of them. Or in other words, 
you say they need military discipline. Professor 
Dewey says that educationists disagree on almost 
every point, but there is one matter on which all 
educationists are at one,—they agree that of all 
kinds of discipline, military discipline is the most 
ineffective. 

I admit that one frequently finds a cocky and 
conceited freshman, but is it not better to use 
the method which mamma takes when wee little 
Johnnie acts silly before the household, supposing 
that he is being cunning? She simply gives a 
sign to the rest to pay no attention to him, feel- 
ing that he will soon stop if he is not noticed. 

Freshmen are certainly not helped by being 
browbeaten and standardized by mechanical pres- 
sure. On the contrary, they need to be en- 
couraged to express their individuality. Many of 
our freshmen are the only ones in the senior class 
of the little high school that came to college. The 
teacher noticed in them a certain uniqueness. The 
elements were so mixed in them that he felt in- 
stinctively that if they developed after their own 
individual manner a personality of distinction 
wculd result. And so they have come here dream- 
ing that they would find free and normal expres- 
sion for the idealistic impulses that are surging 
up within them. But they have fallen into the 
hands of upperclassmen who are so busily en- 
gaged in standardizing them that if the process 
goes on they will become such factory-made pro- 
ducts that if they lose one of their parts they will 
have no need to worry—they can replace it at the 
next garage. 

There are men in the present senior class whom 
God Almighty designed to be unique and strik- 
ing personalities. You were built on the plan of 








a Rolls-Royce, but unfortunately the committee on 
pledged men in your group did not understand 
the mechanism of anything above a Ford, and the 
respects in which you differed from the Ford 
model of your group struck them as unfortunate 
eccentricities that needed to be taken out of you. 
And so they began the melancholy task of mak- 
ing over a Rolls-Royce into a Ford. They have 
not made a good Ford out of you, but there is 
reason to fear that they have forever ruined the 


Rolls-Royce. Sometimes you have regretful 
moments when you think back on your sensi- 
tiveness and idealism as a freshman. Sometimes 


you remember wistfully those glorious dreams 
which you brought to college, and there is a secret 
resentment at the way you were mishandled. But 
alas! the damage inflicted upon you is so deep as 
to make it difficult for you ever to get back to 
your old self. 

Let me tell you, my friend, that it would have 
been better for the upperclassmen who coerced 
your personality out of its God-given trend, that 
a millstone had been hanged about their necks 
and they had been drowned in the depths of the 
Sea. 


And now, having received such injury from 
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others, let me beg you not to inflict this damage 
upon the freshmen with whom you have to do. 
For God’s sake, do not do it! 


Now You Freshmen! 

Let me speak a word to the freshmen them- 
selves. Many of you come from homes whose 
traditions and standards are very much more re- 
fined than the traditions and standards of the 
upperclassmen who have so officiously taken you 
in charge. Your social intuitions are more to be 
trusted than theirs. The Master says, Call no 
man Rabbi. That is to say, Let no man do your 
thinking for you, let no man keep your conscience, 
let no man make your great decisions. There is 
only one person who has a right to dictate to you, 
and that is the One who in order to purchase that 
right died for you, and rose again. 

Of course you must be ready. to take criticism 
and profit by it. Of course you must welcome 
kindly suggestions from the upperclassmen. Of 
course if you are wise you will get much good 
from them. But if a conceited group of seniors 
try to browbeat you into doing violence to any of 
your finer instincts, | would rather let them kill 
me than submit to such an indignity. 


St. Francis of Assisi 
Shall We Abolish Poverty or Embrace It? 


e 


By Fleming James 


Berkeley Divinity School 


EVEN hundred years ago—on October 
1, 1226—St. Francis of Assisi died. He 
was not yet forty-five, but he had be- 
come a man of the ages. Today his name 

fascination for the most 

people. Agnostics vie with 








possesses a 


kinds of 


diverse 
devout Roman Catholics in claiming him as their 


What were some of the qualities that have 
enabled him thus to draw men to him? 

He was above all things a lover; God’s trouba- 
dour, as he called himself. Only, the supreme 
passion of this man found its object not in a wo- 
man but in the unseen Christ. The change from 
his twenty-five years of pleasure-seeking to his 
twenty years of sainthood was consummated 
when, kneeling before the image of the Christ 


own. 


NOTE: Two new Doran books may serve as intro- 
duction: The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by William H. 
Leathem ($1.50), a real though brief biography; and, 
from the Roman Catholic side, St. Francis of Assisi, by 
G. K. Chesterton ($1.50), whimsical but challenging. 


upon the crucifix, he saw the lips move and heard 
the Saviour say: “Francis, go repair my house.” 
“From that hour when the Beloved spake to him,” 
declares his biographer, St. Thomas of Celano, 
“his soul was melted: and ere long the love of 
the heart appeared by the wounds of the body. 
... And often, when he would name Christ 
Jesus, aglow with exceeding love he would call 
Him the Child of Bethlehem, and, uttering the 
word ‘Bethlehem’ in the manner of a sheep bleat- 
ing, he filled his mouth with the sound, but even 
more his whole self with the sweet affection.” 

From that one great passion flowed a boundless 
love to the peor and the leper, every man and 
beast and bird, even to inanimate things. St. 
Francis lived in a universe where all was dear, 
from the stars to the flowers. 

Another trait which has impressed the world 
was his espousal of Lady Poverty. His first step 
in carrying out the Lord’s command to rebuild 
the decaying Church was to get together what 
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valuables he could and ride over to a neighboring 
town where he sold them all, and his horse too. 
Walking back ten miles he presented the money 
to the priest of the little chapel, and when it was 
refused, tossed it into a window sill. Later, stand- 
ing before the bishop’s palace, he stripped off all 
his clothes and returned them to his angry father. 
But his final call to poverty came when he heard 
in the gospel at mass the words of Jesus com- 
manding the apostles to go forth bare of all 
things. Being then clad in an ordinary monk’s 
costume “he put his shoes off from his feet and 
the staff out of his hands, and content with one 
tunic, exchanged his leathern girdle for a small 
cord.”” Henceforth he conceived himself as wholly 
wed to Poverty. 

He meant this as a following of Christ, who 
for our sakes became poor. But St. Francis found 
that it also brought him freedom. He lived from 
day to day, like the birds. Wanting nothing from 
money, he did not fear its lack. Love and liberty 
thus combined to make him the happiest man on 
earth. He was full of joy, forever singing. Death 
itself he met with songs: cantando 
suscepit. 


mortem 


Yet there is a stern side to the picture. From 
one fear the saint could not escape—the dread 
lest he be untrue to his ideal of poverty; and that 
led to an unresting asceticism. “He hardly ever, 
or most rarely, allowed himself cooked food; and 
if he did, he would often mix it with ashes, or 
quench its flavor with cold water. . . . He would 
not even allow himself to drink his fill of water 
when consumed by thirst. . . . He would allow 
no coverlet or clothes to be put over his resting 
place; but the bare ground, his tunic only inter- 
posed, received his bare limbs; he would often 
sleep in a sitting posture, not otherwise reclining, 
and using a piece of wood or stone for a pillow. 

He was become unto himself as a rejected 
vessel: encumbered by no fear nor anxiety for the 
body, he most strenuously exposed it to affronts, 
that he might not be driven by love for it to covet 
any temporal thing.” 





Perhaps, however, it is his democracy that 
appeals most to the social idealism of today. St. 
Francis’ universe was one in which, under God, 
all things were brothers. Each had its rights 
and its meaning. It never seemed to occur to 
him, for instance, that a poor man did not count; 
indeed, the poor man was of especial value be- 
cause he “bore the noble ensign of Christ.” He 
helped the poor without condescension, for was he 
not of them? That early act of his, when visiting 
Rome a rich young man, he exchanged garments 
for a day with a beggar and took his place among 
the mendicants on the piazza in front of St. 
Peter’s,; is a parable of his whole life. “Often 


when he found poor people laden with wood or 
other burdens he would help them by giving the 
support of his own shoulders, even though very 
weak.” 

Among his Brothers Minor (as he called his 
Order) he displayed the same regard for the feel- 
ings and rights of others. Their director he was, 
tireless in following them up, inexorable in cor- 
recting them; and yet always manifesting the 
spirit of equalness, never arbitrary, never autc- 
cratic, always overflowing with tenderness and 
sympathy. 

This fundamental respect for others lay at the 
basis of the courtesy for which he was known 
from the first. It shines forth in his dealings 
with animals: how exquisite is the fraternal way 
in which he talks to the birds at Bevagna! “And 
when he came upon a great quantity of flowers 
he would preach to them and invite them to praise 
the Lord, just as if they had been gifted with 
reason. So also cornfields and vineyards, stones, 
woods, and all the beauties of the field, fountains 
of water, all the verdure of gardens, earth and 
fire, air and wind would he with sincerest purity 
exhort to the love and willing service of God. In 
short, he called all things by the name of brother.”’ 

Surely, he dwelt in an exceeding great city! 
No wonder that he was ever looking beyond Italy 
to Europe and even beyond Europe, desiring to 
bring the Saracens into the brotherhood of 
Christ’s religion. No wonder that he was always 
trying to end the quarrels of men and factions, 
reconciling the bishop with the podesta, the com- 
mons with the nobles, preaching peace in ser- 
mons and adding at the last to his “Canticle” that 
new strophe in praise of “those who persevere in 
peace” which dissolved the proud Guido in tears. 

Yet other qualities of this man press to be 
remembered. There was his aim to work his 
way. “I worked with my hands,” he says in his 
will, “‘and would continue so to do, and I will 
also that all other friars work at some honorable 
trade. Let those who have none learn one, not for 
the purpose of receiving the price of their toil, 
but for their good example and to flee idleness.” 
It is only “when they do not give us the price 
of the work” that they are to “resort to the table 
of the Lord, begging our bread from door to 
door.” 


There was his devotion to the Church, its 
priests, its sanctuaries, its teachings. No man 
ever combined more beautifully a flaming fire of 
inward conviction and modest submission to 
authority, a personal intense communion with tne 
living Christ and reverent delight in the rites of 
the Church. Obedience was one of his chief 
enthusiasms. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Latin Americas Contribution to 


the Church Universal 


By Samuel Guy Inman 


It is a strange paradox that no civilized nations in the world are less understood or 
appreciated in America than our own next door neighbors among the Latin peoples 


to the South. The 


recent crisis in the relations between Church and State in Mexico 


has happily reminded us that Mexico is something more than a place to be exploited 


by American miners, and that there are Mexicans as ther 
are interested in fighting the battles of religious freedom. 


who 
Dr. Inman’s appreciative 


were once Americans 


description of the contributions which the northern nations may expect from their broth- 
ers in South America comes with special force because of his intimate personal knowl- 


edge of life on that continent. 


AS) NE risks a great deal in generalizing on 
im twenty different countries which, in 
spite of the fact that they have a sim- 
ilar history, have not developed uni- 
formly and offer a most complicated 
racial mixture. There is an apparent contradic- 
tion in the two words “Latin” and “America.” 
Generally speaking, there is in these twenty coun- 
tries a Latin European civilization, superimposed 
on the American aborigines. Just which of these 
two entirely different stocks will have the larger 
influence in future Latin America is a matter of 
videly different opinions. 


Who Are the Latin Americans? 

The Mayas, the Incas and other aborigines 
whom the Spaniards found in America had de- 
veloped an important civilization. That of the 
Incas was socialistic and theocratic, the Emperor 
being worshipped as a god and the State control 
ling agriculture, commerce, work, play and mar- 
riage. The Mayas, as important and remarkable 
discoveries are more and more indicating, had an 
advanced calendar, a system of writing and a 
wonderful type of architecture much before the 
beginning of the Christian era. However, the 
civilization of the aborigines was wiped out by 
the conquering Spaniards as far as that was pos- 
sible, and these tribes were reduced to economic 
slavery. While a few individuals among these 
Indian tribes in Mexico, Peru, and Central Amer- 
ica have asserted themselves as leaders since the 
white man has occupied these countries, yet Latin 
civilization has been the predominant one since 
the Spanish and Portuguese conquests. 

Who were the conquerors? The Spaniards and 
the Portuguese represent a fusion of different 
racial origins, which were conspicuously influ- 
enced by oriental peoples. “Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees,” said Dumas, and those who would un- 





derstand Latin America would do well to 
this in mind. 

The earliest people of Spain known to history 
were the Iberians, a cognate people with the in- 
habitants of the Atlas region of North Africa. 
Their chief characteristic was their tribal organ- 
ization and their indomitable local independence, 
a trait which may somewhat explain the Latin 
American penchant for revolutions. After the 
Iberians came the Celts, akin to early Irish and 
Welsh, bringing their warm, poetic, imaginative 
strain. The Jew helped to develop the sense of 
intense patriotism which is so evident in the peo- 
ple today. The Arab brought the wanderlust and 
love of adventure which flamed out again in the 
Conquistadores. The Moors added religious fa- 
naticism and beautiful architecture. What we 


keep 


call the Latin strain came, of course, from Rome. 


Her contribution in the three centuries of her 
dominance of the Peninsula was a larger political 
unity, the Christian Church, and the development 
of oratory. (Seneca came from Spain.) The 
Goths brought a fresh infusion of physical vigor 
and reckless daring. The 600 years’ struggle to 
expel the invading Moors strengthened the char- 
acteristics of cruelty and fanaticism. 

The present differences in inward tempera- 
ment, physical appearance and general character, 
which distinguish the inhabitants of Latin Amer- 
ican countries, are in a large measure explained 
by the early mingling of Basques with Araucan- 
ians, of Andalusians with Quechuas, of Portu- 
guese with Guaranis, of Castilians, Galicians and 
Catalonians with Chibchas, Aztecs, Arawaks and 
Caribs. In Brazil and the Caribbean islands 
African blood, inherited from the days of slav- 
ery, has darkened to various hues the mestizo 
peoples. 

An unfortunate element in this racial admix- 
ture is the fact that the Europeans who first gave 
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directions to the new blood fusion were, for the 
most part, the adventurers, freebooters, soldiers 
unprincipled, lawless, contemptuous of moral re- 
straint, desirous only of gold—who largely com- 
posed the armies of Portugal and Spain. 

The Latin spirit is found even in the countries 
in which the Indian or mestizo population is al- 
most solid, the ruling class having adopted and 
imposed the language, customs and the soul of 
Latin culture. This Hispanic tradition has been 
immensely accentuated and supplemented by 
persistent influences from France and _ Italy. 
Law, religion and the sense of the artistic have 
emanated through Spain and Italy; rationalism, 
socialism, poetic sentiment and _ republicanism 
have come largely from France. It is only re- 
cently that this Latin spirit has sought to accom- 
modate itself to the utilitarian realities of Anglo- 
Saxon, Teutonic, or North American commerce. 
Special attention must be called to the potent in- 
fluence exercised upon the new democracies by 
France, of whose contribution South American 
litterateurs make the most glowing acknowledg- 
ment. What is important is this: France has 
helped to create “a new variety of the Latin 
spirit,” which is neither Spanish nor French, but 
distinctly Latin American. This is the mystic 
bond which unites insular and continental lands 
from the Caribbean to the Antarctic. 


Contributions to the Church Universal 

Latin American religious life has, up to the 
present time, been too much dominated by Eu- 
ropean Roman Catholicism and North American 
and British Protestantism to claim that it has 
made any large contribution distinctively its own 
to the Church Universal. 

But just as such a literary genius as Ruben 
Dario began the School of Modernists for the en- 
tire Latin world and just as Latin American 
diplomats have recently been furnishing leader- 
ship in the League of Nations and in the codifi- 
cation of International Law, so we may expect 
them to contribute to our common religious in- 
heritance. Such contributions will be along per- 
sonal rather than organizational lines. The Latin 
American is weak on team play but he is strong 
in individual relationships. He may not give to 
a central charity organization, but he will take 
into his own home little orphan children. He 
may not help finance a Travelers’ Aid Society, 
but he delights to lodge the stranger in his own 
house. He may not be punctual in an appoint- 
ment, but he will be a gentleman however tardy 
he may arrive. He will hardly sacrifice his own 
conveniences for the public good, but he will go 
not only the “second” but many more miles to 
help a friend or even a stranger who makes a per- 
sonal appeal. He is quite often so indifferent to 
“success” and to money-making that he is se- 
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verely censured by his more practical North 
American friend. He always: has time for a 
friendly chat or the enjoyment of music. He be- 
lieves there is a rhythm in life which should not 
be frustrated in favor of any mere “efficiency.” 
“Be not anxious for the morrow” and “Be ye kind 
one to one another” are major parts of his 
philosophy. 

And he is a philosopher. An Association sec- 
retary once said to me that if a young North 
American came to inquire about joining the As- 
sociation he wanted to see the gymnasium and the 
swimming pool. If a South American came to 
inquire, the first thing he wanted to see was the 
constitution. Best sellers in Latin America are 
not novels, but books on social, political and 
philosophical themes and poetry. 

Some of the contributions to the Church Uni- 
versal that we may expect from Latin America 
are here suggested: 

A More Sacred Conception of Religion. Prot- 
estantism has become considerably secularized. 
Real religion for the Latin American must be im- 
bued with sacrifice, suffering and mysticism. He 
may give to a charity organization as a duty, but 
he must actually partake in some way of the suf- 
fering of the poor if the act is to be considered 
religious. The Latin insists on keeping the 
church edifice sacred to religious purposes and 
that the whole program of the Church be a spirit- 
ual one. He has something to learn from the 
Anglo-Saxon regarding practical service to the 
community, but he has much to teach us in regard 
to resisting the tendency to secularize our spirit- 
ual agencies so that they are reduced to a prac- 
tical program of moral and social reform. 

An Emphasis on the Personal. The Latin does 
not take to the multiplicity of committees and 
organization. He is an individualist, as seen in 
the case of a leading intellectual figure who is 
becoming interested in Protestantism. His chief 
difficulty in Protestantism is a sentimental one, 
derived from a dislike of its historical founder, 
Martin Luther. For this scholar, Luther is 
“antipatico.” He says that if a man of the type 
of Francis de Assisi or Abraham Lincoln, instead 
of the pugnacious Wittenburg monk, had been the 
founder of Protestantism he would have very 
much less difficulty in embracing it. 

The case is interesting as affording an insight 
into South American psychology. Here it is per- 
sonality rather than principle that is primarily 
attractive and for that reason the success of 
Christianity in this continent is intimately bound 
up with the intrinsic attractiveness of the per- 
sonalties through whom it is mediated. What 
will ultimately win this continent will not be 
naked principle or elaborate organization but liv- 
ing, breathing, beaming personalities who will 
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bring people into immediate contact with the liv- 
ing, radiant Lord. 

Cultivation of Humility. Christianity has not 
very largely in making the Anglo- 
Saxon humble. The Latin American is inclined 
to emphasize humility as one of the most impor- 
tant Christian virtues. He is not inclined to 
brag about numbers, costly buildings, high salar- 
ies. He is quite satisfied with less exalted posi- 
and less apparent financial success, if it 
gives him more time to be with his family and 
friends and cultivate those spiritual qualities that 
he may seek to attain. 

More Less Constraint. His re- 

ligion, when he is really committed to it, is a very 
natural thing to the Latin American. It is the 
natural topic of conversation and the natural 
thing to observe its requirements under all cir- 
cumstances and places. It is easy for him to talk 
or to pray in publie and argue for his beliefs in 
any company. He is a natural and usually en- 
thusiastic “personal worker.” A dozen or two 
members of a small congregation will often go to 
a nearby country town on an evangelization trip, 
every person—including quite young people— 
taking part in house to house visitation, which is 
usually carried out with the greatest tact, due to 
the innate politeness of the Latin and his intuitive 
recognition of the most acceptable way to intro- 
duce and conduct discussion. 
Mystical. As already. inti- 
mated, the Latin American is more oriental than 
occidental. He is much more introspective than 
is the Anglo-Saxon. The individualism of Span- 
ish character is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the great mystics of the sixteenth century, such 
as St. John of the Cross, whose ideal is not to be 
lost in God but to possess God, to absorb the Deity 
into oneself. Mysticism leads them to asceticism, 
to separate themselves from the world and the 
flesh, and to contemplate the divine, displaying 
similarity to the Hindu. Such modern mystics as 
Amado Nervo of Mexico and Gabriela Mistral of 
Chile are already giving us some of the most 
beautiful expressions of the spiritual side. (Pity 
that so few of us know them!) Says Nervo: 


succeeded 


tions 


Naturalness, 


Emphasis on the 


© Kempis, Kempis, pale and ascetic, 

I have been sad for years; 

There is illness in my soul 

And it’s all on account of the book you wrote. 


The group of North American religious leaders 
who called on Gabriela Mistral in her humble little 
Chilean cottage as they returned from the Monte- 
video Congress, felt that it was worth a visit to 
another continent to commune with this great soul 
who for hours talked on her conception of the 
saint and his place in the Christian religion. 

At the present time materialism has a tremen- 
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dous hold on Latin America. But there are not 
lacking signs of a reaction against it. As the 
Evangelical Church grows and takes on more and 
more the national hue, it will both influence the 
Roman Church in these lands and the Church Uni- 
versal. Few believe that Latin America will ever 
become “protestant” or that the present Roman 
Church will ever recoup its losses. What we may 
hope for is that just as these countries are trans- 
forming their inheritance into a new cultural life, 
recognized by discerning visitors as a real con- 
tribution to the world’s life, so in religion, using 
the contributions made by others, they may de- 
velop a Christian movement that will emphasize 
personality, humility, idealism, sacrifice, and mys- 
ticism to the marked benefit of all followers of 
the meek and lowly Nazarene. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
(Continued from page 5) 

He was also preeminently a man of exploits, a 
sailor on uncharted seas, an adventurer for God. 
In this light we must read many of his extrava- 
gances. One thing he could not brook—to be sur- 
passed in poverty, suffering or dangers. He had 
the feeling that he must be always setting the 
pace for mankind. 

He was first and last a religious man. Nothing 
should let us forget this. All things were seen by 
him under the aspect of eternity. His deepest 
longing was to be alone with God, with Christ. He 
loved to pray, to meditate, to spend nights in 
mystic communion with the Lord; and it was 
after such intercourse, long protracted, on Mt. 
Alverno, that he received the Stigmata, the marks 
of the Saviour’s wounds upon his own body. 

But the most startling thing about St. Francis 
was his power to multiply himself in his friends. 
All the while we have been speaking of him as 
an individual, yet from the moment that the rich 
Bernardo declared his intention of selling all and 
sharing Francis’ lot, this man was never alone. 
No one ever asked bitterer renunciation from his 
disciples, yet in a few years the little company of 
Rivo Torto had become thousands. And somehow 
he communicated to them his own fire of love. 
If one wishes to know Francis, let him know 
Thomas of Celano and the Three Companions and 
those others who wrote of him. All unconsciously 
they show what made him the master of men. A 
solitary Francis had never changed the face of 
the world! 

Dead seven hundred years ago, has he anything 
to say to us? We know that he has. But what 
he shall say to each depends on many things. 
The object of this little sketch is fulfilled if it 
will lead some who are not yet acquainted with 
him to know him for themselves. 
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Building a National Student Conference 
What Resources Has Jesus Christ for the Life of the World Today? 


Milwaukee, December 28, 1926—January 1, 1927 


By Bruce Curry 


T must always be a momentous decision 
to call for a great gathering of the 
Christian students of America. Only a 
persistent and undeniable surge of con- 
viction can give birth to such a confer- 

Only the pressure of needs which cannot 





ence. 
otherwise be met can justify its existence. 


For more than two years the possibilities of 
such a conference have occupied the minds of our 
students. It was thoroughly weighed at two suc- 
cessive National Council meetings of the Student 
Y. M. C. A. and the Student Y. W. C. A. and their 
joint sessions, constituting the “C. C. A.” or 
Council of Christian Associations. There was a 
process of backing and filling, with ample oppor- 
tunity for dissuasion, as well as for persuasion. 

Finally, a year ago this Council, officially repre- 
senting every student Christian Association, voted 
to hold a national conference and appointed a com- 
mittee to plan for it. This committee was com- 
posed of undergraduate and graduate students, 
student secretaries, and representatives of the 
Student Volunteer Movement and of the various 
church boards, including also Dr. Cadman, Pres- 
ident of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
committee has labored endless hours during the 
past year in the attempt to discover precisely the 
wishes and needs of American students and to 
plan the sort of conference which would most ef- 
fectively meet the demands. They have consis- 
tently submitted their tentative results to groups 
of students in various parts of the country, seek- 
ing to modify program and procedure in the light 
of their criticisms. If ever a conference was 
created by the American students themselves, it 
is this one. 

The results of this planning may be set forth 

most briefly in the following, quoted from one of 
the more recent reports: 
Three thousand students of the Student 
Christian Movement of the United States, who are willing 
to dig down to the roots of the problems they have been 
trying to solve, who are asking what kind of a universe 
we live in, who God we come to be the kind of 
people we are, and how we may find fuller and freer life 
for ourselves and cur world. 


Personnel. 


is, how 


Program. As students everywhere have been willing to 


NOTE: Professor Curry was asked by the Council 
of Christian Associations, acting for the two Association 
movements, to be Chairman of the Program Committee 
of the Conference. 


face and to try to solve the problems of the campus, of 
race, of war, of industry, they have been pushed back at 
every point to question what are the fundamental values 
on which life and its relationships should be built, and to 
ask whether the assumptions that Christianity has made 
are valid for the life of the world today. Physical and 
social science have made them question the explanations 
about God and life that have held meaning in the past. 

Four major kinds of questions have emerged as the 

committee has examined what seemed to be the questions 
around these fundamental values: 

1. The study of physical science has brought with it a 
train of questions as to whether the kind of universe 
which science holds before us will admit of a God 
who can be found and experienced; whether the 
universe in essence is material or spiritual, personal 
or impersonal; whether there can be a God-infused 
life for men. 


bo 


Can we believe in a God who is impartial in his love 
and therefore in universal brotherhood, where men 
are impartial in their love of one another? Have 
the present racial, social, class, national and creedal 
discriminations any basis in the nature of the 
groups that constitute our world society? Has 

Christianity itself been responsible for some of the 

existent barriers to brotherhood? 

3. Can we believe in a God who is a universal Father 
and in men as the children of God? Does human 
nature itself make this realization impossible? If 
net, how can the personality of children of God be 
achieved? 

4. Is God engaged in a moral struggle which men must 

What is involved in self-realization? What 

And what 


share? 
does the Cross mean as a way of life? 
is the source of adequate dynamic? 
Each of these four main types of questions will be 
given one day in the conference program. On each day 
we will need: 
1. To examine how we came into the situation in which 
we find ourselves and to discover what are the con- 
trolling motives, desires and ideals that influence us. 


bo 


To look at Jesus’ life and ideals in contrast to our 
own living and values at each point. 
3. To examine data from science and experience that 
has bearing on the problem under consideration. 
4. To face frankly what difference in practice or atti- 
tude is involved for us as a result of our thinking. 
This is to be a conference; not a convention. It is to 
be a conferring together and a sharing of experience by 
all the groups that make up the student Christian Move- 
ment of this country—undergraduate, graduate, faculty, 
alumni and alumnae, and those friends of students who 
from time to time have enlarged or enriched our thinking 
out of their wider and more varied contacts with life. 
Only when we have the free sharing of all this experience 
can we find the fullest measure of truth. The division of 
the conference into small groups for the sharing of this 
experience is basic to this kind of conferring. These 
groups will make it possible to have the help of maturer 
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experience or information made available at the points 
where there is real question and will provide for the kind 
of an examination of that experience that will allow for 
its becoming a part of the students’ own life. In addition, 
there will be a period for worship at the beginning of each 
morning, and at the close of the afternoon, an hour of 
music and meditation where one may worship in silence. 

Some of the speakers invited are: Studdert Kennedy, 
Maude Royden, Rheinhold Neibuhr, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles W. Gilkey, T. Z. Koo, 
Mordecai Johnson, Kirby Page, Powers Hapgood, Harri- 
son Elliott, Professor J. W. Buckham, Professor William 
E. Hocking. 

The committee recognizes that as individuals we are 
related to all the social forces playing upon modern life 
and that even our most personal emotions and decisions 
are affected by influences from the remotest parts of the 
earth. No study of personal motives, values or objec- 
tives can fail to tackle the motivations, evaluations and 
objectives of modern life as a whole. We are face to face 
with human need that admits of no geography or political 
divisions, but includes zones of poverty, ignorance and 
wrong in the United States as well as in other parts of 
the world. We as one nation cannot find God alone, and 
we welcome eagerly any light from other religions and 
other faiths, acknowledging in all humility our failure to 
attain the goal we have professed to seek. 

When we seek to re-examine what Christianity offers for 
the life of the world, we are sharing in the fellowship 
which through all the ages is the life of the Church Uni- 
versal. In facing and working out for ourselves and our 
day the problems which face us, we are seeking to enter 
into the spiritual fellowship of all nations, classes and 
races; and in this fellowship the resources of God become 
operative for the recreation of individual lives and the 
social order. 

We do not seek final answers to the problems we tackle 
in such a conference. Its success will not depend upon 
the adoption of resolutions. We hope, rather, that the 
conviction of students will be expressed by the dedication 
of themselves to the way of life which they will share at 
the conference. 

The committee is making available study out- 
lines covering the chief lines of thought of the 
conference. It is hoped that these will be widely 
used during the autumn months in all colleges, not 
only for the pre-conference education of intended 
delegates, but for the common interest of all wider 
groups, whose thought can thus be conveyed to 
the conference by their representatives, and whose 
minds will be prepared to receive eagerly the re- 
turning contribution from the conference, and to 
plough it back into the life of the student Move- 
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ment. Care has been taken to integrate the pro- 


gram and spirit of this gathering with those other 


great student conventions which have recently 
been held, and those which may come later. 

It will be seen that this conference is planned 
along lines which will naturally sift out students 
who are at that stage of thought and experience 
which calls for this special sort of fellowship and 
help. It will be a selected group, representative 
of the critical, earnest and forward-looking Chris- 
tian students of the country. 

The next few months much meaning will attach 
to the words, On to Milwaukee! 





National Meetings at Oberlin 
REMARKABLE series of meetings has 
just closed at Oberlin College. It was a 
meeting of the responsible national coun- 
cils of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the Student Volunteer Movement. If 
there is a Student Christian Movement in the 
United States, this is it! 

There was a very general sense of satisfaction 
that these three great student enterprises which 
in such a markedly united way are carrying for- 
ward on seven hundred college campuses, were 
able to have their planning national groups meet- 
ing at the same time and place. It is a striking 
commentary upon the spiritual, if not the entire 
organizational unity of the Student Movement. 

Each of the Councils held its own meetings, 
September 4-9, in the convenient buildings on the 
Oberlin campus. Meals and daily services of 
worship were for the united group. A daily 
meeting of a joint planning committee kept this 
three ring circus performing with a large sense 
of unity and with a great common profit. 

Certain joint sessions were also held dealing 
with the Milwaukee Conference, World Fellow- 
ship and Education, Pacific Area Conference, and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

A critical report of these council meetings may 
be expected in the next number of The Intercol- 
legian. 
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EDITORIALS 


HIS is the open season for chapel talks on 
colleges as the creators of leaders. They 
are; but leaders also come from mines and 
from evening schools for immigrants. We 

will assume no unjustifiable pride from the mere 

fact of nine months ahead with its opportunity for 
leisure, knowing full well that leisure itself is an 
opportunity for day dreams. This possibility has 
been dealt with in a pun by a contemporaneous 
labor leader who declared that he has discovered 
that “‘college bred’”’ means a four year loaf. Amer- 
ica is tackling a courageous experiment in fling- 
ing open the doors of free higher education to any 
aspiring boy or girl. One not unforeseen conse- 
quence of this socially most commendable policy is 
the admission to the colleges of not a few whose 
greater aptitude for conducting turn-vereins and 
scrambling on the stock exchange the multiplying 
number of Honors Courses is beginning to reveal. 





HE Student Association Movement depends 
for its very existence upon the rediscov- 
ery each September of men and women 
who will push out on the, for them, un- 

tried experiment of marking new trails and fur- 
nishing the drive for a group of other people. It 
is largely true that every Association has to be 
almost entirely remade every fall. Some institu- 
tions may go forward by their own momentum 
year after year. The momentum of a student-led 
organization like a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is mostly dissipated when the last year’s 
seniors are handed their diplomas. Each cabinet 
must begin anew with as comprehensive and per- 
sistent plans as if there had never been an Asso- 
ciation before. Here we turn our back upon every 
tested principle of administrative leadership of 
the world at large. Where in all the range of hu- 
man endeavor do you know of any continuously 
useful movement that has an established principle 
of scrapping all its responsibile heads every 
twelve months and as soon as they are well 
trained for their tasks? The fact that the Asso- 
ciation Movement does this and yet is celebrating 
its semi-centennial is a huge joke—or it is a spir- 
itual fact of rare significance. 





HE National Student Conference at Mil- 
waukee next December may be said, in 
the scripture phrase, “to be beset behind 
and before.” It is not an isolated and 
detached event. It was not, as the lawyers say, 
eated ad hoc. It can only be understood as it is 





seen as a part, a vital and necessary part, of a 


Out from that movement it 
has come. Back into the ongoing processes of 
that movement will go whatever fructifying 
streams it may discover. Whatever insights or 
accessions of power God may make available to 
those who attend will be expended not in building 
up any new organizational mechanisms but in re- 
freshing and stimulating the groups and councils 
already in process. 

This will not mean that some great new thing 
should not be expected to happen at Milwaukee. 
Quite the opposite. The large number of men 
and women in all parts of the country who for 
two years have been praying for the conference 
have helped to create that attitude and atmos- 
phere of expectancy which is the first condition 
of spiritual achievement. Another favorable con- 
dition is the widespread sense of penitence at our 
present spiritual impoverishment. The glimpses 
we have caught of the regions beyond both within 
and without us give a haunting sense of life being 
lived on a second third level. How can we 
bridge over the discrepancy between what we are 
and what we see Jesus had in mind for men? 
How can we make our nation into a “city of God” 
instead of its being, as we must confess it is, a 
handicap to our friends in foreign lands who scan 
the horizon for a “Christian” nation? How may 
we bring home to this student generation the 
world of human need and the needs of the world? 


spiritual movement. 


The ““Town Meetings” of the Student 
Movement 

OME one has said that the reason Alex- 
ander Hamilton never appreciated the 
driving power of the democratic ideal in 
America of the post-Revolutionary War 
days was that he had not grown up in a com- 
munity where there was a “town meeting.” The 
summer conferences of the student Associations 
are essentially the “town meetings” of the Stu- 
dent Movement, and one can hardly be expected 
to understand the Movement’s genius who has 
not participated in some intimate way in these 
conferences. 

The town meeting was a place where the life 
of the community focused, where its problems 
were reviewed, and where there was an opportun- 
ity for every citizen to take some share in delib- 
eration as well as in the responsibility of decision. 
In the same way the summer conference repre- 
sents the focused life of the Student Movement. 
It is there that individuals become conscious of 
their participation in its national and interna- 
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tional fellowship and of their responsibility for 
the trends in the colleges from which they come. 
To have some part in its planning, to make some 
contribution to its exchanges of opinion, to be 
exposed to its invigorating intellectual and relig- 
ious atmosphere, is the method or process by 
which men learn to overcome fright in the pres- 
ence of new ideas, develop tolerance for the sin- 
cerely held opinions of others, and acquire a di- 
vine curiosity for the discovery of truth. 

The value and importance of the town meeting 
disappeared wherever there were grounds for 
suspecting that the citizens no longer possessed a 
certain proprietorship in their affairs but that 
some other agent of authority and control was 
constantly encroaching upon and rendering null 
and void the effectiveness of their own decisions. 
So it is with the summer conferences. If a 
spirit of restlessness and discontent appears 
among the delegates, or an atmosphere of distrust, 
if the financial meeting is a fiasco and there is 
no obvious recognition of participation in a great 
on-going national student movement, it is almost 
certain that the Associations in that area have 
not yet acquired an adequate sense of proprietor- 
ship over their own affairs, or at least have not 
yet discovered how to make this sense of pro- 
prietorship effective through their field council 
or how to express it through their fellowship in 
the summer conference. 

As an illustration of a summer conference 
which has expressed the local Association’s sense 
of ownership over their own student movement, 
Northfield 1926 will repay careful study. Its suc- 
cess in this respect is most completely demon- 
strated by the fact that more than six thousand 
dollars was pledged in a _ student-led financial 
meeting for the maintenance of the movement in 
that part of the country. This means that New 
England supports its section of the Student Move- 
ment. Is not that the ideal for every other field? 


The National Council 


HE meeting at Oberlin College September 
1-11 of the responsible councils of what 
has come to be called the American Stu- 
dent Christian Movement is another vivid 

I almost said spectacular—evidence of a unique 
national consciousness, national fellowship and 
national partnership in a great cause. 

I do not need to trump up a youth movement— 

a euphemistic phrase too often used since the war 

either to frighten timid reactionaries or as an 

excuse for raising enough money from earnest 
but gullible liberals to pay for opening an office 
in New York and starting a new student maga- 
zine. No one can see the National Council of the 

Student Department of the Y. M. C. A., or with 

even a mediocre imagination picture what it is 
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like, without realizing that in the past few years 
there has developed a widespread realization of a 
student movement right across the nation. I am 
willing to allow a good deal to any fair critic. 
I am willing to say there are not a few local Asso- 
ciations gasping for life; that the great majority 
of college students do not “think,” or criticise or 
revolt; that plenty of the local members never 
heard of a national council. After all that is 
frankly admitted, it must be unequivocally and 
resoundingly stated that a large number of stu- 
dents—and these that morally thoughtful quarter 
that weigh heaviest—have captured a thrilling 
sense of being members in and controllers of a 
national student Christian fellowship. Ask them 
to put a label on it and they say, “Student Depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A.” At Oberlin this group 
of students and alumni with a consciousness of 
national control, met in conjunction with similar 
groups of the Y. W. C. A. and the Student Volun- 
teers Movement. This total group lends itself to 
no easy dividing line and the label they would put 
upon the whole is the Student Christian Move- 
ment of the United States. It is a movement in 
the only authentic sense of the word—it is com- 
posed of members of many local groups. 


Some there are who fear this tendency toward 
a general student fellowship as if it were a new 
and dangerous evidence of class spirit. All such 
forget that this general or national conscious- 
ness has always been strong. It was the effective 
drive which just fifty years ago this fall was 
stirring up Wishard of Hanover College and 
Dodge of Princeton to arouse the intercollegiate 
delegation which launched this national and 
world-wide movement by their attendance upon 
the Louisville Convention in 1877 and their sub- 
sequent carrying of the torch from college to col- 
lege. It was an essential ingredient in the stu- 
dent uprising for world service in Christ, a fact 
which we now forget by speaking of the modern 
foreign missionary movement. It was this vision 
of the colleges of a nation entering into an offen- 
sive and defensive league under the banner of 
Christ which sent its members and graduates to 
their indispensable creative part in the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the Hi-Y Movement, the 
Missionary Education Movement, not to mention 
many others, including most of the forward move- 
ments within the denominations. The recurring 
meetings of the National Council of Student As- 
sociations are the Movement’s focal points. 


It ought not require an undue measure of faith 
to believe that the resurgence of national student 
Christian consciousness is a precursor of some 
great new spiritual impetus for the Y. M. C. A. 
and for the Church, comparable to those refresh- 
ing tides of other days. 
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The Book Shelf 


THE FRESHMAN GIRL. By Jameson and Lock- 
wocd. D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

It is strange that the subject should not have 
been discussed before. This epitome of college 
wisdom, from which an unsophisticated girl may 
gain much profit, is voiced by well known presi- 
dents and deans of women. Every phase of a 
freshman’s life—physical, social, mental, religious 
—is described frankly and constructively. Even 
that classic chapter on “Habit” by the late Wil- 
liam James commands fresh attention from this 
new setting. 

As a whole, the men have shown almost more 
intuition about the freshman girl’s needs than 
have the women. Nothing could be more sincere, 
pertinent, or convincing to any student than the 
chapters by Dean Briggs, former president of 
Radcliffe, and Dean Clark, of the University of 
Illinois. Every student should read them. 

There are two discussions of the sorority situa- 
tion which will evoke differences of opinion. In 
what is described as “the most obvious scheme of 
college companionship,” the real issues are skill- 
fully avoided, but loom large between the lines. 
That what is described as a “housing situation” 
should require such detailed discussion in order 
to convince the freshman of academic democracy, 
reminds me of the historic remark, “Methinks 
he protesteth too much.” 

Students will find much help within these pages 
and material for discussion. Perhaps the book 
may pave the way for new attitudes and practices 
in college life. : 

3ERTHA CONDE. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM. 

By R. H. Tawney. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

It is doubtful whether any book among thou- 
sands written during the first quarter of this cen- 
tury is more thcught provoking for any one in- 
terested in the future of American civilization 
than this volume, published in this country last 
June. Though written by an Englishman and 
limited in its historic survey to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it is in some respects even 
more pertinent for America than for Great Brit- 
ain or the European countries. Mr. Tawney has 
traced to their roots many of the ideas or canons 
of thought which are most characteristic of the 
traditional attitude of religious people in this na- 
tion toward public affairs and especially toward 
the commercial civilization of which they are so 
proud. 

Does not one feel more or less acclimated to 
the seventeenth century when he reads that the 


members of the Barebones Parliament, “abhorring 
the whole mechanism of ecclesiastical discipline 

endeavored to achieve the same social and 
ethical ends by political action”? Or are we not 
just beginning to appreciate the full eftects on 
human nature of a view of life to which Puritan- 
ism gave rise and which Mr. Tawney describes in 
these words: “Not sufficiency to the needs of daily 
life, but limitless increase and expansion became 
the goal of the Christian’s efforts. Not an 
easy-going and open-handed charity, but a sys- 
tematic and methodical accumulation won the 
meed of praise that belongs to the good and faith- 
ful servant.” How many of our prophets and 
would-be reformers would profit by this admoni- 
tion: “The paroxysms of virtuous fury with which 
the children of light denounced each new victory 
of economic enterprise as yet another strategem 
of Mammon, disabled them for the staff work of 
their campaign, which needs a cool head as well 
as a stout heart’! 

Those who read An Acquisitive Society will 
realize that in the present volume Mr. Tawney 
has more than fulfilled his earlier promise of be- 
coming one of the great thinkers of our day in 
the field of social relations. Great in scholar- 
ship, he is not less great in his humanity. 

Any one who is beginning to feel slightly rest- 
less in the midst of a society which has so largely 
deified “the life of snatching to hoard and hoard- 
ing to snatch” will wish to read this book at the 
first opportunity. 

F. P. MILLER. 


OUR FAR EASTERN ASSIGNMENT. By Felix 

Morley. Association Press. 

Felix Morley has condensed into convenient 
compass the observations he made last winter in 
Japan, China and the Philippines. The result is 
a very readable account of the situations in these 
three countries. He has seized upon the signifi- 
cant features of each and so has succeeded in 
clarifying what would otherwise be obscure. He 
weighs carefully the liberal movements of Japan 
shown in the recent great extension of the suf- 
frage and in the changed policy toward China. 
His chapter on the rivalries between Japan and 
Russia in Manchuria is very illuminating. 

Though he was in North China while fighting 
was in progress he was able to look beneath the 
turmoil of civil war and note not only the more 
frequent occurrence of periods of prosperity since 
the republic was started, but also the significant 
fact that provincial governments were continuing 
to function in spite of the breakdown of central 
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authority. Reminding Americans of the period 
following the Revolution when the states were 
functioning while the central government was 
shadowy and weak, he predicts that a solution of 
China’s difficulties will come through a federal- 
ization of the provinces rather than through the 
policy of centralization which was attempted by 
Yuan Shih-kai and which ended so disastrously. 

In the Philippines Mr. Morley was fortunate 
to be able to accompany the Filipino leader on a 
journey through the islands in their campaign for 
independence. He believes that what they really 
desire is an autonomy more complete and secure 
than they now enjoy but that they are being 
forced to work for complete independence be- 
cause of the reactionary policies now being pro- 
posed in America. The solution he proposes is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Everywhere Mr. Morley has looked with clear 
eyes and steady gaze and his book can be heartily 
recommended to those who want to understand 
the problems of the Orient. It will be welcomed 
all the more as we realize it was written at the 
request of the Council of Christian Associations. 


CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


THE FIRE 


IN THE FLINT. By Walter F. 
White. 


Alfred Knopf Company. $2.50. 


This notable first novel by Mr. White strikes 
a jarring note for some readers. Many white 
people and a few Negroes have said that the 
events are too improbable to have happened in a 
relatively civilized country. Without doubt they 
could not occur in every community but their 
probability is harder to question when one re- 
members that the principal events are based on 
recent occurrences. In fact, a white girl from 
Georgia told me that the whole series of events 
related could have happened in her community. 
The story can be simply outlined. A young Negro, 
after graduating from medical school, returns to 
his home town in Georgia to begin his practice. 
He is resolved to live as did his father—attend- 
ing to his own affairs and avoiding the race 
struggle. But a Negro farmers’ co-operative 
association organizing against white exploitation 
needed his help and he found himself drawn swift- 
ly into a maelstrom. The difficult problems that 
face an educated Negro in a small backward com- 
munity are vividly portrayed. 

Written by a colored man who has lived 
through some of the experiences narrated, the 
book makes one realize the appalling insecurity of 
the minority group—and such reading will aid to- 
ward a new appreciation of the Negro. A Louis- 
iana girl said after reading the book, “While I 
had a real respect for the individual Negro, I 
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had felt that aside from being a criminal, the 
worst fate in the world would be to be born a 


Negro. Now I have changed my mind on this 
point. You remember that Dr. Harper felt it 


was infinitely better to be a Negro, with all his 
struggle, suffering and ignominy, than to be a 
white man with a vision but without the cour- 
age to act? Yes, I am sure he is right.” And if 
there are folks who believe the South has a mo- 
nopoly on racial injustice they might read, for 
example, a little Negro play, “Rachael,” by Ange- 
lina Grimke. 
GEORGE L. COLLINS. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
J. King. Methodist Book Concern. 


By Willis 


75 cents. 


A book of “keen discrimination and insight” on 
America’s biggest racial problem. Some readers 
believe it to be the most interesting, scholarly 
and Christian statesman-like presentation ever 
made of the relationships of whites and Negroes 
in this country. Professor King (Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary) formerly a member of the 
General Committee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, shows, in thirteen brief chapters, 
how this major social problem can be brought 
within the intelligent grasp of students and oth- 
ers. The volume may be used as a text-book or 
for popular reading. Leaders of inter-racial 
forums and study groups will do well to examine 
it before making a selection of a text. As a com- 
plement and companion study to the recent C. C. 
A. pamphlet, Christian Principles and Race Re- 
lationships, no better help and “ready reference” 
can be found. 


The purpose of the book and the place of the 
Negro in our American life is best expressed by 
the editors of the World Friendship Series, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


To aid in clearing up misunderstanding concerning 
the Negro, his racial inheritance and characteristics ; 
to promote appreciation of his attainments against 
great odds, and of his natural gifts and his capacity 
to contribute to our national life; and, more than 
all else, to develop the spirit of good-will and mutual 
co-operation for which the kingdom of God stands, 
constitute the aim of this book... . 

With race prejudice apparently on the increase, 
is the Christian ideal in race relations practical for 
America? Admittedly our difficulty comes in the 
processes of applying this wonderful ideal in prac- 
tical life. ... While we admit the difficulties in 
Christianizing race relations, we are nevertheless 
convinced that it can be done. ... The only hope 
for such an achievement lies in the increase of those 
crusaders, young and old, white and black, who will 
dedicate themselves anew to the principles of Jesus, 
resolving to forget the things that are behind— 
prejudices, traditional dislikes, inherited hatreds—and 
stretch forward to the goal that is before—the Christ 
conception of human brotherhood. 





WILLIAM CURTIS CRAVER. 
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ONE HUNDRED COLLEGES IN NINE STATES SENT DELEGATES TO LAKE GENEVA 


The Summer Conferences 


LAKE GENEVA 
QOMETIMES we old 


‘ 


conference- 
ridden nal get a distorted view 
of values when we attempt to evalu- 
ate a conference for young men. We 
like to kid ourselves that we are not 
growing old, that we are living in 
the midst of youth and therefore 
know what they are thinking and 
what is good for them. 


In this attempt to give a word 


about the Lake Geneva Student Con- 
ference, June 15-25, and its rather 
inclusive purpose, “Achieving Crea- 


tive Christian Personality,” I have 
chosen to be a medium through whom 
members of the conference, students, 


may make their reflective judgments 
articulate. 
One writes that “the most impor- 


tant contribution coming to me from 
the conference was the reality of 
Jesus and His huge _ personality— 
Gilkey, Kirby Page and Bruce Curry 
were responsible for this.” A senior 
student expresses his judgment: “It 
gave me a definite outline of Christ’s 
principles of living, an idea of the 
cost of living those principles in 
everyday life, and the realization of 
the futility of living a satisfying life 
by any other set of principles.” 
Would any one doubt the value of the 
conference to this man? 

Some expressed their doubts about 
the effectiveness of the “quest group” 
plan. Perhaps there was too much 
piling up in some of the groups and 
an inadequate number in others, yet 
a portion of them at least, actually 
arrived from the standpoint of ‘“mak- 


ing students think.” Testimeny comes 
from all sides: “The quest for crea- 


tive Christians has been something 
that has kept working in my mind 
these days since the conference. Mak- 


ing us think by the quest method of 
analysis probably is the strongest 
thing in favor of any conference of 
college men who are really faced with 
problems. Dr. Bickham’s went down 
to rock bottom.” Thus a cabinet 
senior pre-medic student sums them 
up, while another thinks: “I received 
my greatest help from the quest 


group meetings; Kirby Page is a 
wonder at clear thinking.” On the 
other hand, there was open criticism 


of certain of the quests. A straight 
“A” freshman changed from his first 
group to a second because in the lat- 
ter “Stauffer’s quest was down where 
we lived. It seemed to me that a 
group with purpose gets farther than 
one that merely ‘discusses.’” “I must 
confess,” says another man, “I re- 
ceived a great deal more benefit from 
the open frank tent discussions than 
I did from the quest group. The ma- 
terial and manner of handling our 
particular one was too trite to be in- 
teresting or beneficial.” 


“Those were great messages to our 
hearts,” said one of the men, speak- 
ing of the inspiration that came from 
Charles W. Gilkey, President C. C. 
Little and A. J. (Dad) Elliott. Adds 
another: “The time spent with Bruce 
Curry e2ch day was especially help- 
ful. After all else is said, the Chris- 
tian personality of such leaders is 
something I cannot get away from.” 
There were many students who re- 


gret that “the hilltop went to waste 
so often, for the chapel chairs. got 


awful hard.” 
Many cabinet men thought “oppor- 
tunity should be made in the pro- 


gram for a discussion of Association 
achievements and, especially, how 
they were accomplished.” “The great- 
est failing,” writes a foreign student, 
“was, we gave only intellectual ap- 
proval of those life challenges which 
the leaders put before us_ instead 
of really and honestly making im- 
movable decisions about them. We 
merely agreed that it would be fine 
to be Christ-like. We stopped short 
of all reasonable expectations as to 
the place which we should have in 
Christian leadership on the campus, 
or in the work of the community.” 
While to a considerable number the 
“afternoon doldrums” came in for 
criticism. “There was a weakness in 
the unorganized leisure time in the 
afternoons,” or, “More should be 
planned, trips, games, etc. I wasted 
time wondering what to do, Let's 
have some friendly rivalry.” 

Here are some conclusion excerpts: 
“The Christian friendships alone were 
worth the time and price of a dozen 
such conferences. Nothing is so en- 
couraging to a fellow fighting for an 
ideal as to know someone who is 
striving for the same ideal.” “There 
[at Geneva] I got the greatest source 
of spiritual stimulus, my conception 
of Jesus was refreshed—his life and 
message holds new meaning for me 
now.” 

By and large, with the judgment of 
these student members of the confer- 
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ence, we would agree with the one 
vho says, “I believe no one would dis- 
pute its success as to the fulfillment 


(in part at least) of its purpose— 
being better prepared to give creative 
Christian leadership.” Certain it is, 
many a man is more thoughtful about 
it and more determined to achieve a 
personality which is but, 
above all, Christian. 


M. J. 


creative, 


COLDWELL. 
of Ill. 


Univ. 


HOLLISTER 
\\ HAT happened at Hollister? It 
i 


s impossible to crystallize in 
just what did happen. Like 
sketching the germination of a seed 
and its life till fruit bearing time, we 
may name some processes that ope. 
ated, but to define those processes is 
beyond us. This word attempts to be 
only the faintest echo of the vibrant 
voice heard at Hollister. Truly it 
was the voice of God calling from His 
hills and speaking through some of 
His servants. 


words 


This conference was significant in 
that we heard few words 
who had attained or who had final 
declarations to make. There were no 
appeals to the emotions alone, though 
we were stirred profoundly many 
times. We experienced a rich and 
real fellowship with men who, in all 
truth, were seeking with us for solu- 
tions to personal and world problems. 
The fact that most of our leaders 
were young men was an added chal- 
lenge. 

“The mask was lifted and we saw 
the man behind it,” to use the forceful 
keynote figure in the last morning’s 
message by Francis Miller. The cloud 
which hid our own lives was removed 
in the searching light streaming from 
the study of the Sermon on the 
Mount, under the leadership of Harry 
Bone, and the vesper talks by Henry 
“Pit” Van Dusen on the lakeside. 
The man thus revealed was weak and 
uncertain perhaps, yet full of radiant 
possibilities. That new man lived in 
an atmosphere surcharged with good 
will, fellow-feeling, and the courage 
of high faith. He was directed to the 


from men 


highway of the illumined by J. Stitt 
Wilson in his own graphic way. 
We saw all problems in a new 


perspective, we saw them as they are, 
with the husks of form and custom 
stripped away. How different church, 
national, and world problems ap- 
peared thus unmasked! What a priv- 
ilege to achieve a world-wide 
point, unbounded by our time! Our 
fellow-students from other lands and 
the thought-provoking addresses by 
Milton Stauffer who presented the 
missionary message of Christ for to- 


view- 


day, gave us that world vision. 
gracious and inspiring 
Dr. Carver, who 
faith, simple but sublime, brought 
strikingly to us the seriousness of 
the race problem in our own country, 
though he did not speak of that at 
all. 

We realized our kinship, more than 
ever before, with Christian students 
in every part of the world. And the 
comradeship of common problems, 
and a joint bearing of the new work 
in the Southwest, made us conscious 
of a “stream cf living water flowing 
through the colleges of America.” No 
single proof of the greatness of this 
conference surpasses the hearty and 
consecrated acceptance of the arduous 


The 
presence of 
witnessed for a 


task of directing the work in this 
region by the students themselves 
through the Field Council without 
cretarial aid. 


The greatest thing that happened 
at Hollister was just this — Jesus 
Christ was seen and His mind was 
opened somewhat to the men here. 
And even greater; some men, thus 
chailenged, have declared themselves 
for purposes of life which seek to 
share that Master with others and 
help bring His will into their lives, 
onto their campuses, and into the 
world. We were made to understand 
conclusively that not by resolutions 
made in words at the conference, but 
ultimately only by what we make our 
lives count for His purposes in the 
world’s work, could we bear fruits for 
Him. 

JAMES MCKINLEY. 


BLUE RIDGE 


OHN JONES, white, and John 
“ Jones, black, played a part at Blue 
Ridge this summer, for there were 
two fraternal delegates from the 
King’s Mountain Conference. Fer 
many, this will stand out as one of the 
significant features of the Conference 
program. It was the first time that 
most of the southern college men had 
associated with Negroes on a plane of 
equality. It was, therefore, an ad- 
venture. The result was that for 
many there came a new appreciation 
of the colored brother to replace an 
out-worn prejudice. 

But there were many high spots in 
the ten days in the Land of the Sky. 


A few pictures will interpret tho 
spirit of the conference: 
The sun is sinking in the west, 


bathing in a riot of color the tower- 
ing range of mountains across the 
valley. Two hundred and fifty men, 
and a liberal sprinkling of women, 
are seated on the hillside, giving rapt 
attention to Sherwood Eddy as he 
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fearlessly and frankly treats the 
question of relations between men and 
women. The speaker touches the very 
nerve of the problem as it affects both 
sexes, and there seems to be an in- 
audible but none the less evident re- 
selve on the part of the men and 
women there to try out a new type of 
comradeship in their contacts 
each other. 

The second picture is likewise on 
the hillside. A Negro is speaking. 
“He is the prophet of today on this 
race question,” said Sherwood Eddy 
after the address. It is Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, who has since become presi- 
dent of Howard University. He is 
illustrating his stirring message with 
the type of illustrations which “hurt” 
because they typify actual conditions 
in the South. One, especially, de- 
scribing how a certain teacher had 
respected his personality, strikes fire. 
In his characteristic way, Dr. Johnson 
ends each illustration with, “That’s 
what I mean.” And the most preju- 
diced would admit that he speaks the 
truth! 

A third picture. This time in Col- 
lege Hall. Stitt Wilson is giving the 
last of a series of four addresses on 
“The Technique of the Spiritual 
Life.” He has carried us through the 
three “dimensions” of man’s being— 
the “Physico-chemical,” the “Intellec- 
tual,” and that of “Wisdom.” He 
helps us to see how wisdom involves 
a far more subtle insight into the 
meaning of life; an illumination of 
personality which can come only by a 
definite effort, a conscious “tuning 
in” with the underlying forces of a 
spiritual universe. We begin to real- 
ize that we have not yet really begun 
to tap the resources available to us, 
which would empower us to be “veri- 
table gods.” We begin to get a 
glimpse of the meaning of Jesus, 
who, through the development of this 
“third dimension” not only sets us 
the example but epens up these to 
us yet unexplored resources through 
contact with His great personality. 
It almost seems as if the climax of 
the conference must be here. 

The last night of the conference has 


with 


come. The group on the hillside is 
somewhat tense. Most of the stu- 
dents have prepared to leave very 


early the next morning. Dean Thomas 
Graham is modernizing Jesus’ de- 
scription of the Judgment Day in 
which the criterion of judgment is 
whether we have loved and served 
even the least of men. He puts two 
University of Georgia men into the 
picture. The one has cared for Christ 
in the person of a fellow student 
when he was hungry and thirsty and 
naked and sick and in prison. The 
other has failed to care for his fellow- 
men and thereby for his Christ and 
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EAGLES 


he is condemned. The fellows are si- 
lent. They partake of the Commun- 
ion, administered by Bishop Bratton 
and Dr. Hounshell, and then slowly 
wend their way up to Robert E. Lee 
Hall. Every one seems thoughtful— 
challenged. 

But—these word pictures do not 
adequately portray Blue Ridge of 
1926. Asaconference it was small nu- 
merically, but great in lives changed, 
in dreams dreamed, and in spiritual 
dynamic developed. 


FRANCIS A. HENSEN. 


Lynchburg College. 








EAGLES MERE 
6 NOTHER successful experiment 

“X in the realm of joint confer- 
ences’”’—this was the almost unani- 
mous definition, via questionnaire, 
given by those sharing in this first 
joint regional conference in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area. 

Naturally there were some imper- 
fect decisions made. But these minor 
faded into their appropriate 
recesses in the face of the beautiful! 
spirit of cooperation that was in evi- 
dence everywhere: in the executive 
committee, in discussions greups, and 
even in the hottest hours in the 
forum. Many fears and misgivings 
were dissolved, especially the often 
expressed fear that the differences in 
philosophy and organization in the 
two Associations would make it im- 
possible for us to work together. 
Both departments made concessions 
cheerfully and both, in the giving up, 
gained more. 

It is only fair to state that at least 
one leader feared that the “deepest 
consecration impossible because 
of the wholesome, and if it were any- 
where else, the very desirable spirit 
of social comradeship that pervaded 
the place’’—another example of the 
good defeating the best. Whether or 
not he is right, this question is 
worthy of the careful thought and at- 


errors 


was 
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MERE—AN EXPERIMENT IN JOINT CONFERRING 


tention of those planning future con- 
ferences. 

In no other “problems” does youth 
respond so spontaneously and genu- 
inely as it does to those involved in 


the men and women question. This 
is quite natural, since this is the 
realm in which we live, move, and 


have our being; and of course the 
problem closest home is the one that 
captures and consistently holds most 
of us. Perhaps that is one main rea- 
son why we knew that something al- 
together fine and wholesome grew out 
of our association and out of our dis- 
cussions of the sex question. We felt 
like discoverers. 

The other factors were favorable 
too. Dr. Edith Swift spoke with sci- 
entific accuracy, frankness, and con- 
fidence. On the whole the conference 
was mature enough, sincere enough, 
and interested enough to display an 
amazing ease and naturalness in fac- 
ing the issues. The spiritual atmos- 
phere encouraged our “better selves,” 
so frequently stifled by the standard- 
izing habits of “free” collegiate Amer- 
ica, to come out in the open air and 
breathe deeply. 

Early in the game Stitt Wilson’s 
phrase, “illumined personality,” be- 
came conversational currency. And 
we were surely fortunate in having 
with us during the ten days an un- 
usually large number of creative per- 
sonalities. Among them were Bruce 
Curry, whose quiet confidence and 
insight have. made him a. translator 
of the Christ spirit to our college 
generation; J. Stitt Wilson, his mes- 
sage was truly from the mountain 
top this time; Dr. Swift; Bill Simp 
son, whose smile was born in heaven 
and who is the incarnation of truth 
as Bill Simpson sees it; Miss Elois< 
Cummings; Miss Juliette Derricotte, 
whose handling of the race question 
was well nigh perfect; Dr. D. J. 
Fleming; Sam Higginbottom; George 
Stewart, the deep shaft which he 


sank hit the responsive chord and 
pulled the conference together; Pow- 
ers Hapgeod, whose experience in 
coal mines all over the world is with- 
out parallel in economic § annals; 
Nevin Sayre; F. J. Libby; Norman 
Thomas, whose sincerity makes him 
a master orator. 

The conference revolved around 
these personalities. It is no wonder, 
when one considers the sincerity and 
daring faith which is characteristic 
of such leaders. The familiar type 
of tolerant, degmatic deliverence was 
conspicuous by its absence. They in- 
vited questions—not the debating, 
academic stripe but the seeking-after- 
truth variety. And how the confer- 
ence did respond to the invitation! 
I have never seen a more critically 
alert group of students. They had 
the attitude that I think is typical of 
an important but small segment of 
students in our country: not slavishly 
swallowing everything read or heard, 
not stubbornly bucking all that savors 
of the past, but patiently and ccur- 
ageously trying to discover the truth, 
and that usually with the help of 
older friends who are too busy travel- 
ing the road themselves to think of 
boasting over having arrived. 

Undoubtedly it was a democratic- 
ally governed conference. If the 
scales were tipped at all, it was in 
the direction of the surplus and not 
the deficit of the cardinal principles. 
On one or two occasions the confer- 
ence as a whole made it plain that it 
would like to reverse the action of 
the executive committee. And it did! 

If you have ever been to a summer 
conference, you may be able to vis- 


ualize that colorful scene of several 
hundred college men and women: 
laughing, praying, bowling, rowing, 


studying, wondering, talking, puzzled, 
hopeful, silent—many of them tasting 
real life for the first time. 


GEORGE K. SMITH. 
Emory Univ. 
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NORTHFIELD REVISITED 


TORTHFIELD, revisited by the 
New England Student Confer- 
ence after an interval of several 


years, afforded a striking contrast to 
one whose latest connection with this 
particular gathering dated back to 
the fateful year of 1914. Then it 
would have been unthinkable for any 
one save John R. Mott to have occu- 
pied the central seat on the auditor 
ium platform, much less to have pre- 
sided over a session of the conference. 
In those earlier days, any hymns ex- 


cept those in which the delegates 
were invited to join, were rendered 
by a long-faced quartette, imported 


for the purpose and correctly attired 
in blue coats, white flannels, and no 


doubt in deference to the seriousness 
of the occasion, black shoes. This 
year student members of the Field 


Council introduced the several speak- 
ers. The group singing was led by a 
youth, sans coat, sans necktie! When 
there was any special music it was 
intrusted to an impromptu quartette, 
or better still, John Dillingham was 
asked to sing one of the spirituals 
that reflect the religious sensibilities 
of his own 


But these were mere 
changes, compared to others 
are deserving of mention. Instead of 
the erstwhile sonorous keynote ad- 
dress, delivered with an air of Jovian 
finality by some one who could be 
counted on not to arouse thought, J. 
Stitt Wilson introduced the first of a 
series of idea-arousing cycles, with 
three successive addresses, of a serio- 
comic nature, in which he 
that man is not merely a_psycho- 
chemical entity, but a creature of 
ends. From being told, as we were 
in June, 1914, by two pulpit orators 
still doing business, that the economic 
solidarity of the world alone would 
make a great war impossible, we were 
given to see, by Norman Thomas, the 
suicide of civilization to which the 
crowded way of industrial self-inter- 
est inevitably leads. Sex and its 
problems were dealt with out in the 
open and by one trained to handle 
the subject—not as of old from the 
point of view of arousing fears, but 
of increasing knowledge. The re- 
markable experiment in corporate Bi- 
ble study, conducted by Henry Van 
Dusen, with its steady incitement of 
those present 
was on hand) 
to express 


race, 


surface 
which 


declared 


(and nearly every one 
to think out loud and 
their own opinion, 
proof conclusive that the center of 
gravity in student conferences has 
shifted from the rostrum to the floor. 
The conference was as strong as its 
most genuinely bewildered 
whose stock affirmation was, 


was 


delegate 
“T don’t 


know,” and not as of yore, as its 
galaxy of platform speakers. The 
number of those who will declare it 
is better so, is increasing daily. “If 
a way to the better there be, it de- 
serves a full look at the worst.” 
Faith is more often than not the 
precipitate of honest doubts. 

One could wish that the program 
another year might carry still further 
the process of definition apparent in 
the plan of having thought move in 
cycles, dealing with major problems. 
Much might be said for still more 
concentration of attention and invit- 
ing a delegate to elect to put most of 
his working hours into the study of 
some one aspect of religion, its philo- 


sophical, social, or institutional im- 
plications. Occasional organ recitals 
or public readings from the poets 


might be a very effective foil to the 
more serious discussions and deliber- 
ations. But amazing progress has 
been made at this and other student 
conferences through a fearless facing 
of life’s common problems and the 
candid interchange of ideas, toward 
the development of individual lives 
that bid fair to be of social signifi- 
cance to the world. 
SIDNEY LOVETT. 

Boston, Mass. 


SEABECK 
I 
QEABECK left a deep impress on 
\’ the lives of the more than 160 
students of the Pacific Northwest 


colleges who attended its sessions, if 
we may believe testimonies given 
around the bonfire on the closing 
night. Many told of changed atti- 
tudes and of dissatisfaction aroused 
with their lives. Others were awak- 
ened to a new desire and purpose to 
follow a more Christ-like life. All 
were impressed with the genuine 
spirit of brotherhood which pervaded 
the campus. 

Eagerness and restlessness marked 
the opening of the conference on 
June 12. At the first few sessions 
effort was scattered over many con- 
flicting views, all of which clamored 
for expression; but under the direction 
of Dean U. G. Dubach, senior chair- 
man, and Jess Wyant, student chair- 
man, and a group of able leaders, the 
conference soon concentrated its en- 
ergy and struck deep into the heart 
of fundamental life questions. Among 
the leaders who left their daily round 
to contribute to the success of the 
conference were President Coleman 
of Reed College, President Brooks of 
Pomona College, and Mrs. Bertha 
Landes, Seattle’s woman mayor. 

Each day the bible study, forums, 
and addresses were concentrated about 


The Intercollegian 


a leading topic. They were “What is 
Involved in Christian Citizenship?” 
“World Brotherhood,” “Problems of 
Campus Life,” “The Student Chris- 
tian Movement,” “Men and Women: 
the Sex Problem,” “Choice of Voca- 
tion,” and “The Challenge of the 
Church to This Generation.” 

The problems presented were faced 
in a frank, inquiring way; and al- 
though discussion at times became in- 
tense, respect for the other fellow’s 
view was maintained, Leaders chal- 
lenged thought by positive statements 
of opinion. They went further; for 
often after the meeting they ad- 
journed to a maple on the hillside 
and talked in a straight from the 
shoulder, heart to heart fashion with 
boys who were perplexed and wished 
to benefit by the experience of men 
older than themselves. 

The “Spirit of Seabeck” was dem- 
onstrated in the brotherly welcome 
accorded students from other lands, 
in the zestful enjoyment of living, 
and in the vigorous search for God’s 
truth. That its force will be carried 
into the colleges of the Pacific coast 
to help students up to Jesus’ “way” 
was evident in the earnest manner of 
those present. 

WARREN V. TOTTEN. 
Ore. Agr. College. 


II 

6 slogan “Jesus’ Way All The 

Way” became a thing of vital ex- 
perience at the Seabeck Conference 
this year. The thing which gave the 
gathering its marked significance was 
the whole-hearted earnestness of the 
students in their quest for a more 
thorough-going understanding and ap- 
plication of the message of Jesus to 
the problems confronting the present 
day world. 

One came away from those days of 
earnest searching with some very 
definite impressions. One was _ the 
necessity of a more strenuous effort 
to make the Christian life a reality 
on our own campuses, The immedi- 
ate task awaiting the students was 


the setting up of the program of 
Jesus right in our own groups—in 
the fraternity, in the classroom, in 


athletics, etc. We cannot hope to do 
much Christianizing of lands beyond 
the until we have first of all 
demonstrated the practicability of 
Jesus’ way at our own door. 

The same feeling was evident in 
the new attitude toward non-Christian 
countries and foreign missions. A 
returned missionary from India struck 
a popular note when he expressed the 
hope that the word “heathen” as ap- 
plied to non-Christian lands would 
soon be dropped from the Christian 
vocabulary. It conveys the idea of 
bestiality and barbarism, an _ idea 


seas 


ban! 
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that is not Christian because it is not 
true. The question of how much 
America can help India and how 
much India can help America results 
in about an even break. America can 
never do her fullest share in Chris- 
tianizing the world until she learns 
some lessons the Orient has to teach 
her. 

The frank recognition and confes- 
sion of our short-comings and the 
subsequent rededication to the pro- 
gram of Jesus sent all of us home 
with a feeling of great responsibility 
but also a confidence that only in the 
pursuit of the Christian ideal will we 
the kingdoms of this world 
become the Kingdom of our Lord. 

WILLIAM L. 
Student Pastor, 
Univ. of Montana. 


ever see 


YOUNG. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN 


pues who were present at the 
fourteenth annual student confer- 
ence at Kings Mountain and those 


who read this report will understand 
the writer’s feeling that he is at- 
tempting an impossible task when he 
tries to put into cold type the spirit 
and feeling of that gathering. As of 
old, “among the hills” of inspiration, 
strong young men caught visions of 
God’s will for their lives and went 
back into the valleys of every day 
life determined to do all within their 
power to “Christianize our social or- 
der.” And that last phrase was the 
“keynote” to Kings Mountain. Every 
action, every discussion, every session 
seemed to be looking in that direction 
—a better day, even here on earth! 
Among the leaders was Bruce 
Curry, known among students from 
coast to coast; Dr. Alexander, pioneer 
in race relationships; Howard Thur- 
man, fresh from Rochester; Charles 
Corbett, quiet force of the C. C. A.; 
“Bennie” Mays, forensic discussion 
group leader; John Dillingham, our 
representative to Denmark; Mordecai 
Johnson, formerly on the Morehouse 
“eleven” and just returned from sev- 
eral months in Europe with Sherwood 


Eddy’s party, and Arnold Gregory, 
consecrated Professor at Talladega 
College. 


As “high points” in the conference 
I should name: the rctreats; the com- 
ing of fraternal delegates from Blue 
Ridge; the presence of an unusual 
number of foreign students; reports 
of the work of Max Yergan in South 


Africa among the Native students; 
youth and Interracial Day, and the 
second annual meeting of seminary 
men. 


The Interseminary Association, or- 
ganized at last year’s conference, has 
become a real factor at Kings Moun- 
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CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


Student 
Delegates 


NORTHFIELD ........... 209 
, EAGLES MERE .......... 424 
3) i: ee 253 
ES ed ee 388 
ee ae 117 
DS 420 
EE I eee 150 
BLAIRSTOWN ........... 184 
i eee 56 
KINGS MOUNTAIN ...... 108 
tain. The personnel, program and 


character of the men who were in the 
leadership at this second meeting 
prophesy a potent leadership at fu- 
ture conferences. 

It was an impressive sight to see 
and hear youth on Interracial Day. 
On the platform was an earnest 
Southern student; beside him sat a 
youth from one of the Negro col- 
leges; on the other side an alert, 
keen-eyed Native and college gradu- 
ate from the Gold Coast. Here one 


saw reality in the principles and 
motto of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation—Ut omnes unum 
sint. 


The largest number of foreign stu- 
dents that ever attended a Kings 
Mountain student conference were 
present. They came from the British 
West Indies, Canada, British Guiana, 
East Africa and the Gold Coast. 

Of what shall we speak concerning 
the retreats? Ever since Max Yer- 
gan “stole away to Jesus” back dur- 
ing the days of the first conference 
men have been doing this same thing 
at Kings Mountain. They did it this 
year and as a result many experi- 
enced the beginnings of a real spirit- 
ual life. 


“Christianizing our social order” 
was not all theorizing. We ought to 
mention what may have been one of 
the most outstanding pieces of social 
service ever rendered a community. 
More than fifty fathers and “older 
boys’”—their sons, of the village of 
Kings Mountain, met daily under con- 
ference leaders and discussed plans 
for renewing their own social and 
spiritual lives. A Pioneer Club, named 
in honor of Max Yergan, was organ- 
ized. 


Is Kings Mountain’ worthwhile? 
Are these annual meetings “much ado 
about nothing?” What does it all 
amount to in the economy of Chris- 
tianizing the world, in bringing in 
the Kingdom of God? We cannot 
say. This we do know: that if only 


Foreign Leaders and 


Students Visitors Total 
44 52 805 
23 40 487 

48 301 

42 89 519 
7 29 153 
8 60 488 
25 30 205 
5 41 230 
2 28 86 
7 56 171 


once in a decade a young man of the 
type of Max Yergan should receive 
his inspiration or even a part of it at 
Kings Mountain, all who have labored 
there through the years ought to feel 
fully repaid. What investment of 
time, talent, and money could be more 
profitable in terms of the higher 
values of life? 
A. H. Gorpon. 

S. C. State A. & M. College. 


WAVELAND 
TOTHING spectacular happened, 


but, on the shores of the quiet 
waters that soon find themselves 
within the warm embrace of the 
Gulf, a group of men from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas gathered and 
thought and lived and found sources 
of still greater and finer life, as one 
by one each man felt overwhelmingly 
something that shocked him into a 
new awakening or rent clouds that 
had dimmed his mental or spiritual 
horizon. During those six days the 
group thought into the theme, “The 
Adequacy of Jesus for the Youth of 
Today.” Out of hours of search there 
came forth here and there instances 
of real illumination as the discussion 
groups tugged away at such ques- 
tions as: “What is my attitude toward 
God as revealed through Christ?”; 
“How does the ideal of Jesus differ 
from my present standard of con- 
duct “How can the ideal of Jesus 
find a more perfect embodiment in 
the educational system of which I am 
a part?”; “How can the life and 
teachings of Christ furnish a chal- 
lenging dynamic as I attempt to face 
the questions involved in choosing a 
life work, race relations, relationship 
between men and women, and world 
friendship?” 
Among those who made invaluable 
contributions from the angle of lead- 
ership were: Professor Arnold. E. 
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Gregory of Talladega College; George 
L. Collins, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion; J. W. Bergthold, Student Sec 
retary of the Southern Region; Loy 
Long, Student Volunteer Movement; 
Adolph L. Rice, Jackson College, 
(Miss.); and Rudolph Moses, New 
Orleans College. 

From the student angle, there were 
all evidences of wholesome enthusi 
asm and sufficient diversity of opinion 
to safeguard any likelihood of monot 
ony or intellectual uniformity. 

Statistics of the conference show 
that from the total registration there 
were representatives of eleven differ- 
ent denominations and aspirants to 
fifteen different types of life work. 

Reflecting upon all that transpired 
at Waveland, one’s may 
Un- 
discussion 
methods. (2) Close personal intimacy 
of small groups. (3) Improved edu- 
cational processes and continuity in 
thinking by use of cycle plan. (4) 
More student initiative and leader- 
ship. (5) Men thought their way 
through the implications of life for 
themselves, and were not “preached 
into righteousness.” 

FRANK 


impressions 
be jotted down as follows: (1) 


precedented democracy in 


T. WILSON. 


HIGH POINTS IN STUDENT 
ACTION 


| fers few of us white students 
know that colored students in the 
United States are conducting summer 
conferences for the purpose of learn- 
ing how they may contribute their 
part in Christianizing our social or- 
der. Three high points in student 
action are the conferences for colored 
students at Waveland (Miss.); Kings 
Mountain (N. C.), and Talladega 
Y. W. C. A. Conference (Ala.). 
These draw their delegations from all 
of the southern states and some of 
the eastern and northern states. 

It was a rare privilege that I had 
in attending these three student gath- 


erings and in getting to know the 
delegates personally. Like most stu- 
dents from the South I knew very 


little about the educated Negro. At 


these conferences truth spoke for it- 
self. 

The men at Waveland and Kings 
Mountain and the women at Talla- 


dega were sincere in their search for 
the Christian solution to student, na- 
tional and _ international problems. 
They were thinking students in quest 


for Jesus’ Way of Life. Some of the 
questions foremost in their minds 
were; Does one really need religion 


to live life at its best? Can we be- 
lieve in God? Is Christianity prac- 
tical in this modern age? How can 
colored students help to solve the race 


problems? Is it impossible for col- 
ored students to take the initiative in 


cooperative measures such as inter- 
racial committees? What should a 
follower of Jesus do about war? 


R. O. T. C.? Does college weaken or 
strengthen religious faith? These 
questions are evidence that these stu- 
dents are doing some deep thinking. 

An impressive feature at Waveland 
was the group singing of Negro spir- 
ituals while sitting around the flick- 
ering bonfire. These songs reveal to 
the world the very depths of the 
heart of the Negro race. No one can 
over-estimate the significance of the 
fact that in Negro folklore there are 
no bitter words nor expressions of 
hatred, but only expressions of sor- 
row, hope and. love. 

The college girls at Talladega 
found themselves gathered in infor- 
mal meetings and discussion groups 
both large and small, each time gain- 
ing a firmer grasp of the fundamen- 
tals necessary for the full, free and 
abundant life. 

If a large number of white stu- 
dents could have the same experience 
that I had in learning, living, work- 
ing, sharing and playing with these 
fine Christian men and wemen it 
would mean a great dea] toward 
eliminating race prejudice and put- 
ting in its place love and good-will 
that would express itself in Christian 
fellowship. When we learn that stu- 
dents with just as complete college 
education as we have, with as forceful 
personality as we have, and with just 
as able bodies, do not have one-tenth 
our opportunities, we pause to ask, 
Why? The answer is, They are 
Negro students. 

These conferences are directing the 
colored students of America to high 
and noble ideals, to lives of service 
and sacrifice that right and justice 
might become real among all men. 
In the cause of Christ we join to- 
gether all races of mankind that His 
will might be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

Loy LONG. 
Univ. of Okla. 


ISTES PARK 
i be E conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area was again this year a 
joint gathering of men and women 
students. It met at Estes Park, Col., 

August 24—September 3. 
Preliminary reports indicated that 
the mountains were never grander, or 
any conference program more stimu- 
lating. The regional councils of both 
Associations had made very careful 
plans for this conference and have 
voted that it be continued next year 
under a similar plan. The conference 
reporter will have more to tell us in 

the next number. 
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BLAIRSTOWN 


‘[HREE lectures by Professo1 

Tweedy led the Blairstown Con 
ference up to its high-water mark 
He began by presenting the Christian 
idea of God—a God of love and power 
of Whom we learned in nature and 
man and in the life and teaching of 
Jesus, to Whom the order in the uni- 
verse, the beauty in the world, and 
man’s unceasing aspirations for no- 
bility, bear witness. In his second 
lecture Dr. Tweedy spoke of the 
matchless character and teaching of 
Jesus; he showed how those who had 
taken Jesus seriously and had tried 
in dead earnest to follow His teach- 
ings had arrived at the conviction 
that He was more than an ordinary 
man, that He really was a perfect 
picture of the character, the aims, the 
personal activity of God. Lastly, the 
lecturer told us how we could make 
contact with God and avail ourselves 
of His love in prayer. He told us 
that prayer was no magic device for 
changing the course of nature but 
a means of laying ourselves open 
to God’s influence and of linking 
our to God. He also gave us 
some valuable suggestions on how to 
pray. 

The smaller groups studied the 
Sermon on the Mount in an effort to 
learn what really was Jesus’ point of 
view and then to apply it to current 
problems in medern school and social 
and national life. Henry Van Dusen 
conducted a daily class for the group 
leaders, as well as leading the whole 
conference in the first lesson. With- 
out his leadership we should have ac 
complished far less. 

In the Masters’ meetings it 
generally agreed that the religious 
tone of a school depended primarily 
on the attitude of the faculty. Can 
Association secretaries, chaplains, and 
all religious workers, taKe a _ hint 
from this and pay more attention to 
winning the cooperation of teachers? 

Of course we missed Mr. Porter 
greatly. In his absence it was lucky 
that Bishop Dallas was on hand to 
preside in his genial fashion. 
Erd Harris was another absentee, and 
nobody can quite wear his shoes. We 
were fortunate in having some of the 
old guard back for shorter or longer 
periods — Campbell, Stewart, Shoe- 
maker, and others. 

At the end of the conference it was 
decided to have a less crowded pro- 
gram next year; and we all hope it 
will be possible to choose earlie 
dates, when leaders and delegates 
alike will be physically and spiritually 
fresher. 
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ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. 


Theol. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
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FORTY NATIONS AT NYBORG 








The Federation Meeting at Nyborg 


By Dorothy Richards 


Miss Richards, who is now completing her student life at DePauw, has 


just been elected 


b Repee meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation convened Au- 
gust 11 at Nyborg Strand, Denmark. 
All the delegates, many strengthened 
by the presence of sweethearts, wives 
and friends, stayed in the large hotel 
named for the Strand. It was a de- 
lightful place, comfortable and beau- 
tifully situated, the porch almost 
touching the shore. Before us stretched 
the curving shore-line edged with sea- 
weed, and behind lay the cool quiet 
of a dense beech-wood. All through 
our days together the people of Den- 
mark showered upon us evidences of 
their hospitality. Twice we enjoyed 
pleasure trips; once by automobile, 
once by boat. It was, in the deepest 
sense of the words, a friendly, happy 
group who fourteen days later took 
leave of one another. 

The members of the General Com- 
mittee are students, alumni, profes- 
sors, and secretaries appointed by the 
various national movements. Each 
movement is free to choose its repre- 
sentatives or representative from any 
one of these groups. To this commit- 
tee the movements entrust matters of 
mutual concern which need the help 
of an international organization. 

Representatives of more than forty 
countries were there. As an example 
of our international character there 


Chairman of the 


were four delegates from India, three 
from Japan, delegates from Russia, 
Wstonia, New Zealand, Australia, Ja- 
maica, and many others. It is diffi- 
cult to talk of such a meeting with- 
out speaking in terms of personali- 
ties, of atmosphere and of attitudes, 
all of which were so determining in 
everything that happened. Suffice to 
say here that we were among great 
personalities, that there was an at- 
mosphere of consecration and giving 
over of self to the common task be- 
fore us; and an attitude of give and 
take; of exchange of thought and ex- 
perience. 

As we talked together in terms of 
the common problems of the Federa- 
tion we discovered anew the similar- 
ity of our difficulties in the national 
movements. And the realization that 
we were all attempting to meet these 
difficulties in terms of a Christian 
fellowship gave to us a sense of bond, 
of brotherhood. 

We worked many days on the ques- 
tion of International Student Service. 
On the surface it appeared to be a 
question of organizational character. 
What relation had I. S. S.—once an 
emergency committee of the Federa- 
tion—to its parent, now that, in fill- 
ing the needs presented to it, the 
child had far outgrown its original 
commission! International Student 


Council cf Christian Associations. 


Service, at first called European Stu- 
dent Relief, is the committee which 
has been doing the work towards 
which we in America contribute when 
we give to the Student Friendship 
Fund. In 1918 Ruth Rouse, one of 
the Federation secretaries, sent a plea 
for help from the students in Vienna. 
From this first piece of work has 
grown the whole system of student 
self-help in Europe; student hostels, 
student kitchens, stores, etc. Through 
all these phases of service has been 
built a student bond of friendship. A 
unique opportunity has been afforded 
for students from every country to 
come together in conferences such as 
those held in Elmau, Gex and this 
year’s Karlovci. These conferences 
have been places where the students 
felt free to discuss together the com- 
mon problems arising in their univer- 
sity and national life. An open forum 
publication, another channel in which 
they may express themselves, the Vox 
Studentium, has come into being. The 
extreme need for exchange of mate- 
rial help in Europe is passing; al- 
though we know it is not yet past as 
we think of the French students and 
others who may be in need next win- 
ter. Students who have participated 
in International Student Service are 
seeing clearly the necessity for con- 
tinuing the exchange of ideas, ideals, 








problems and their solutions—a _ne- 
cessity which we all feel so deeply 
as we see evidence of misunderstand- 
ing between nations and classes. The 
work of International Student Serv- 
ice has always been carried on irre- 
spective of race, nationality, or creed 
and now we come to the issue which 
went deeper than organization. There 
are student groups in Europe who 
are afraid of any form of organized 
Christianity; just as some students 
in America are afraid of the word 
Christian or Church, because of un- 
fortunate associations which have at- 
tached themselves to these words. 
Was the World’s Student Christian 
Federation willing to continue to pour 
its spirit of Christian fellowship and 
understanding into the International 
Student Service, and consequently into 
the groups which it alone touches, 
and yet refrain from requiring the 
label Christian to be used? The Fed- 
eration was willing, and the I. S. S. 
continues as the International Stu- 
dent Service of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, an impartial 
service in which students of every 
creed, race and nationality may feel 
free to participate. 


Another commission at Nyborg was 
on the interconfessional problem. The 
Federation includes groups of stu- 
dents of different confessions from 
the Russian Orthodox, Anglo-Cath- 
olic, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches. The issue before us was: 
can we attain to a real fellowship? 
How can we insure the best contribu- 
tions to the fellowship from each in 
order that the goal of the Federation, 
Ut omnes unum sint, may be more 
perfectly realized? To accomplish 
this means that the Federation must 
gain larger contributions from those 
of us who are not Protestant than 
hitherto it has been able to command. 
Is it possible to bring together two 
views so diverse as the Catholic em- 
phasis on the Church as the only 
channel by which the spirit of God 
can come to man, with the sacra- 
ments thus becoming the actual touch 
of God upon a man’s life; and the 
Protestant assertion that a group of 
believers makes the Church? The 
decision was that the Federation 


seeks unity—but a unity which is 
achieved through diversity rather 
than a _ restricting uniformity. It 


said, therefore, that there is a place 
in its life, in the life of its national 
movements, for groups of different 
confessions. For the spirit of God 
transcends all differences. 

From the point of view of Ameri- 
can students some of us discovered 
that many of the things we thought 
were over and above, or unessential, 
to a knowledge of God constituted the 


very Life of the Spirit to certain 
European students. Furthermore, we 
saw in this whole problem not a ques- 
tion purely European in centent but 
one which in the future may become 
very real to us. For perhaps as 
American students we become in- 
creasingly aware of the different ap- 
proaches to God, we will some time 
adventure into our phase of the in- 
terconfessional problem and meet its 
opportunity. Nyborg did not reach 
any perfect settlement of the Inter- 
confessional problem. The things with 
which we grappled are rooted in life 
itself and were not perfectly met. 
We may hope that greater possibili- 
ties of solution may open. 

Small groups did splendid and 
worthwhile thinking on a number of 
questions of very real significance, 
such as the Commission on Survey of 
Movements; missions and _ interna- 
tional questions; finance, and a rout- 
ing of excellent speakers throughout 
all the Federation movements. 

Finally, two other items on our 
agenda will be most interesting to 
American students, items which indi- 
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cate the nature of some of the Fed- 
eration’s work during the next few 
years. The General Committee will 
go to India for its next meeting, in 
December-January, 1928-29. This will 
be a valuable opportunity for the 
Federation and its relationship to 
the East. Second, it was decided to 
hold a Pacific Area Student Confer- 
ence next July in China. This will 
be a conference made up of 100 stu- 
dents carefully selected from _ the 
movements of all the countries touch- 
ing the Pacific basin. The purpose 
will be to share together what these 
students believe to be the significance 
and implication of the ideals of Jesus 
in relation to the economic, social, ra- 
cial and political problems of the 
Pacific Basin. 


The Federation and the students 
who make up its national movements 
have facing them the challenge of the 
discovery and sharing of the dynamic, 
contagious religion of Jesus—a way 
of life and a source of life. Can 
they, and will they, accept the mes- 
sage of a Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, today! 





Some Interesting 


As the delegates began to pour into 
the Nyborg Strand Hotel, the spark- 
ling colors of their varied attire and 
their personal attractiveness fur- 
nished a most interesting feature of 
the gathering. And as the days went 
by and we drank more deeply of the 
fine friendly spirit which filled the 
place, the friendships formed with 
delegates from other nations and other 
cultures continued to be a most vital 
part of this international meeting. 

The Orientals, in their native cos- 
tumes, added a_ picturesque note. 
There was Dr. Liu, national Educa- 
tional Secretary of China, in shiny 
black jacket buttoned up closely to 
the neck, a heavy, gray woolen skirt 
visible beneath. Dr. Liu’s sense of 
humor, his desire for efficiency ana, 
as he said, “the maximum result with 
the least cost and effort” struck in us 
a responsive chord, In Mr. Saito, of 
the Imperial University of Japan, we 
also found a congenial mind. His 
quick intellect went at once to the 
heart of things. 

Mr. Maccune, Traveling Secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement 
of India, and his wife, were an at- 
tractive couple, typically oriental in 
dress and thought. Their Christian 
cordiality made us feel immediately 
at ease and their fine poise won re- 
spect. 


Folks At Nyborg 


There was one man present whom 
two continents are proud to claim. 
Max Yergan, a Negro native of the 
South and graduate of Shaw Univer- 
sity, is now working as Secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement of 
South Africa. His deep, mellow voice, 
the dignity and calm assurance with 
which he took his place in discussion, 
soon brought the respectful attention 
of the Committee. He is a man very 
deeply spiritual, and filled with a 
passionate love for all mankind—for 
men of all races and all colors—a love 
which has characterized his work in 
America and also among students of 
South Africa. 


Any selection for description of the 
interesting individuals at Nyborg 
must be an arbitrary one, but even a 
limited comment could not omit the 
Russian delegates, Alexander Nikitin 
of Petrograd University, is now sec- 
retary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Bulgaria. He is a slender 
man, on whose face the hardships of 
the past ten years have left no sign 
save of the deeper gentleness of a 
Christlike spirit and of a more under- 
standing love of his fellow men. Dr. 
Nikitin is one of those rare men who 
seem able easily to win the love of 
men of almost all races, all types, and 
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all positions in life. There is a pos- 
ibility that during the coming year 
he will be able to spend some time 
visiting American colleges, sharing 

ith us his experiences and person- 
ality. Dr. Liperovsky, Secretary ot 
the Russian Student Christian Move- 
ment in Western Europe, with office 
in Paris, is another of those who, 
ince the revolution, has been unable 
to work in his own country but has 
continued to serve Russia by working 
among Russian students in other 
countries. And in him also we found 
a man whom we were proud to know. 

Conrad Hoffmann, the Executive 
Secretary of the International Stu- 
dent Service, (formerly termed Euro- 
pean Student Relief) occupied a 
central place in the attention of the 
meeting. Mr. Hoffmann is the man 
who has led in building up the whole 
of this truly remarkable service in 
Europe. He came to Nyborg with his 
program of work for the future as 
one of the storm centers of the meet- 
ing. The Committee had to face some 
of its most difficult problems in decid- 
ing upon the future of International 
Student Service. In this straightfor- 
ward man, with his vision, his under- 
standing, and his devotion to the ser- 
vice of students of all races, sects and 
one cannot but feel that 
America is giving of her best. 

And lastly comes the most outstand- 
ing figure of the meeting, Chairman 
John R. Mott. For students of Amer- 
can colleges he needs no introduction 
and no praise. Suffice it to say that 
in this meeting, as in all meetings in 
which he partakes, his very presence 
seemed to permeate a spirit of warmth 
and brotherly love. His wise skill 
and judgment truly indispen- 
sable and as we sensed the difficul- 
ties of international understanding 
and the confidence in which Dr. Mott 
is held by all the world, we were not 
surprised that he was unanimously 
elected chairman for another term. 

STERLING HOLLOWAY 


creeds, 


were 


Univ. of Texas 


A TOURIST IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


( NE advantage of the innumerable 

summer student tours to Europe 
is that many are enabled to see the 
League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Labor at Geneva 
and learn something of the work 
which has been done and is being ac- 
complished by these two organiza- 
tions. 

In collaboration with the Federa- 
tion Universitaire Internationale of 
the League of Nations, a Bureau of 
International studies has been organ- 


ized by Professor Alfred Zimmern, 
formerly of Oxford. The purpose of 
this Bureau is to create a greater 
sympathy between nations by help- 
ing them understand each other, and 
to get a deeper insight into the vari- 
ous problems that arise in the field of 
international politics, their causes and 
cure. The course runs for eight 
weeks during the summer in cycles of 
two weeks. People from all nations 
and races are welcomed as students 
and the instruction is given by ex- 
perts from all over the world. The 
school has done a splendid educational 
work the past two summers and no 
one can attend even a week of it 
without seeing something of the vi- 
sion of the world in the future that 
is motivating the school leaders. Any 
one who is planning to go abroad 
next summer could not do better than 
to include in his itinerary a cycle of 
two weeks at Geneva. 
GARDINER DAY. 

Episcopal Theol. Seminary. 


HAS A CHRISTIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION A PLACE IN A 
MEDICAL COLLEGE? 


4 he E writer has seen in actual ex- 
istence during the past year a 
real answer to that question. 

For a number of years the Associa- 
tion has been a real fact at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; its influence 
has been felt in many helpful ways. 
The college of Medicine, because of 
the necessity of its being near the 
City Hospital, is located some dis- 
tance fromthe campus. Consequently, 
it is cut off from a number of the 
Association activities at the univer- 
sity. 

Fertunately, the secretary at the 
university is a man whose vision ex- 
tends quite beyond his daily tasks, 
and he saw the need for a new and 
very real service at the Medical Col- 


lege. He called together a student 
committee and first plans for a 
“Medics’ Y” were formulated. 


When the powers that be planned 
the Medical College building, they 
provided a room in the basement 
which they labeled “Students’ Room.” 
Having made this provision, they evi- 
dently felt that their duty was done! 
The room, which was large enough to 
be worthwhile, was furnished like a 
hay-loft-—-which is to say that it 
wasn’t. Then—transformatien! Rugs 
appeared, two new tables arrived, and 
chairs by the dozen. Subscriptions 
were entered for a morning news- 
paper and a dozen or more popular 
weekly and monthly periodicals. A 


writing desk was provided, with writ- 
ing paper and envelopes at hand. 
And checkers, chess, and dominoes ap- 
peared. The result: Where formerly 
four or six students “crowded” the 
room and those shooting craps or 
playing poker, now fifty to sixty men 
are to be seen, reading magazines or 
deeply engrossed in checkers or chess. 
Later came a permanent loan from 
the Cincinnati Art Museum of a num- 
ber of beautiful paintings for the 
walls. 

Then came the realization that this 
group of men, who were being trained 
in the science of life preservation 
were, of all the students at the uni- 
versity, those who were doing the 
least as a group to preserve their own 
health through exercise; for they had 
no gymnasium at the Medical College, 
and they were too far from the uni- 
versity gymnasium to use it often. 
Therefore baseballs, bats, and gloves 
were provided; also quoits and horse- 
shoes. And very shortly a handball 
court and two tennis courts are to be 
constructed—and will be welecmed by 
the whole college. A Medical College 
basketball team was organized, and 
interclass and intercollege baseball 
teams are being organized by the As- 
sociation. 





There have been dinners and smok- 
ers from time to time during the year 
—well attended by students and fac- 
ulty members, who, incidentaliy, have 
manifested a remarkable degree of 
interest in and appreciation for what 


has been done. The speakers have 
included medical missionaries. 

The Christmas Convocation con- 
ducted by the Association was a 


spiritual reminder of the season such 
as rarely comes to a medical stu- 
dent. The various kinds of distinct- 
ly religious work of the university 
Association are also carried on at the 
Medical College and because of the 
growing confidence of the professional 
students in the Christian Association 
an increasing participation in these is 
seen. The last Ali-University Service 
of Worship was presided over by a 
medical senior. 

A statement in black and white is 
entirely inadequate to indicate what 
the deep effect has been on the 
student body ef the Medical College, 
but suffice it to say that if those 
who doubt the wisdom of attempting 
a Young Men’s Christian Association 
branch at a professional school could 
interview members either of the stu- 
dent body or of the faculty of the 
College of Medicire of The University 
of Cincinnati their doubts would be 
dispersed. 

BEN L. BRYANT 
President, Student Council 


Univ. of Cinn. 

















with them. In 
addition, the 
group had the 
opportunity of 
hearing men 
who have de- 
voted years of 
work and 
study to these 
same prob- 
lems. Norman 
Thomas, Bill 
Simpson, 
“Shorty” Col- 
lins, John Nev- 
in Sayre, 
Channing To- 
bias, Henry 











THE SUMMER 


SERVICE GROUP 


New York College Sum- 
mer Service Group 


N this day of contending philoso- 

phies and stark materialism there 
is a hint of optimism for the future 
in the fact that twenty students were 
so concerned over the unrest of our 
economic and social world that they 
gave seven weeks of summer vacation 
to an earnest, first-hand study of the 
problem. On June 28 these men, rep 
resenting as many colleges, met at 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church House and began the tenth 
session of the New York College 
Summer Service Group. Youths re- 
flecting the Puritanical background of 
New England, youths from the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing centers 
of the middle Atlantic region, youths 
who had brought with them across 
the continent the very air of the new 
west, and youths whose soft, melodic 
drawl hinted of the conservative 
south—they came, eager to do their 
share in bringing about the establish 
ment of a Kingdom of Love. 

Dick Hill, a Negro student, brought 
with him the plea of his people for 
brotherhood, mutual understanding, 
recognition of their abilities, and op- 
portunity for development. The Far 
East sent Yaccum Fam _ (Cairo, 
Egypt) who, motivated by the inspir- 
ation of Christ, felt keenly the chasm 
between western civilization and 
Christianity. The contributions made 
by these two lads were alone sufficient 
to prove the need of solving the race 
puzzle. 

The group members were assigned 
to various social agencies and settle- 
ment houses in New York’s east side, 
there to live and work. Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons they met to dis- 
the with which they 
were being brought face to face and 
to seek practical methods of dealing 


cuss problems 


VISITS BLACKWELL’S ISLAND 


Sloane Coffin, 
and George 
Stewart _ stir- 
red the souls of the men. Friday after- 
noons were given to trips, including 
Sing-Sing prison; the Passaic Mills; 
Ellis Island; the midnight courts and 
markets; Chinatown; Negro Harlem. 
These trips were startling revelations. 
Students who had been skeptical 
about abolishing capital punishment 
saw their skepticism removed; those 
who had tinges of class 
and racial prejudice felt themselves 
drained of their false dominance. 

The duties of the students carried 
them into the communities and homes 
where one of the difficult problems of 
New York City was evident, that of 
housing. To families of eight 
and ten herded into four ill-ventilated, 
somber tenement rooms, to watch sev- 
eral hundred children playing, sing- 
ing, dancing, cursing, fighting, and 
darting through the heavy traffic in 
the streets—this was a more impres- 
sive matter than hearing the facts in 
a college classroom. 

The seven weeks sped too quickly. 
When the last meeting was held, each 
man was asked to express his reac- 
tions toward his summer’s experience. 
How glorious it would have been if 
Karl Marx, St: Francis, Tolstoy, 
Christ, and all the other great revo- 
lutionizers in history could have lis- 
tened in on this group of present day 
college students as they poured from 
their hearts their thoughts and ex- 
pressed a longing to join in the build- 
ing of the new social, political, and 
economic structure. The group united 
in the conclusion that the problems 
ef our modern, mechanized, material- 
istic world have but one solution—the 
acceptance of the way of God, and the 
application of Christ’s principles. 

Never before in history has youth 
been so challenged to service. The 
opportunities of creating a world 
brotherhood, of abolishing the exploi- 
tation of human life for material 
gain, of overcoming class and racial 
hatreds, and of teaching the way of 


possessed 


see 
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love to all humanity, are unprece- 
dented. It is a mission of joy—this 
building of the “new order.” 

EWELL NEWMAN. 
Univ. of Tenn. 


Changes in Supervisory 
Staff 


‘INCE the early days of the Student 
kJ Association Movement, when the 
national staff was doubled by the ad- 
dition to it of Fletcher Brockman, we 
have probably never been obliged to 
record so large a_ proportion of 
changes in student Association super 
vision. No fewer than seven changes 
are to be noted, in comparison with 
eleven such positions held last year. 

Clarence P. Shedd leaves the asso- 
ciate secretaryship of the National 
Council to become the head of a new 
section of the Divinity School at Yale 
University which will have to do with 
training Association and other work 
ers. Mr. Shedd is one of the most ex 
perienced of student secretaries, hav- 
ing held positions at Worcester Poly- 
tech, Clark University and with the 
Interstate Committee of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island before joining 
the national staff in 1919 as traveling 
secretary for New England. 

B. M. Cherrington leaves the work 
of the Rocky Mountain field to organ- 
ize a “Federation for the Advance- 
ment of the Social Sciences” in con 
nection with Denver University. Mr. 
Cherrington began his Association 
career in 1905 as physical director of 
a city Association in Michigan and 
later became general secretary at the 
University of California. He has 
done graduate work in sociology and 
religious education at California and 
at Union Theological Seminary. We 
are very glad that in his call, as in 
Mr. Shedd’s, he will be able to keep 
closely in touch with the Student As 
sociation Movement. 

By the breaking up of the experi 
ment of united supervision in the 
southwest, the following changes have 
come about: Harry Bone continues 
graduate study; Jack Boyd becomes 
secretary at the University of Den- 
ver. A. R. Elliott will keep for this 
year a general relation to this field 
from New York, where he will as- 
sume a relation to the general work 
at headquarters. 

Raymond B. Culver leaves the Na- 
tional Council secretaryship of New 
England to undertake the interstate 
secretaryship of Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington. Fay Campbell takes up 
the New England work, at the same 
time retaining his former post of 
general secretary of the Yale Associ- 
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ation. This arrangement is made 
possible through the generosity ot 
the Yale Association in sharing Mr. 
Campbell’s time with the National 
Council. 

As we go to press word is received 
that Phillips Elliott (Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Union Seminary and Oxford) is 
joining Fay Campbell on the National 
Council student staff for New Eng- 
land. Elliott will be giving all his 
time to student work in New England 
and will be generally representing 
both the state and national commit- 
tees of New England under the New 
England plan of supervision. John 
Currie gives up the school work of 
New England to continue his studies. 

Henry P. Van Dusen has given 
time for two years as a volunteer 
worker, holding the position of mem 
ber of the National Council of Stu- 
dent Associations. He has accepted 
a position at Union Theological Semi- 
nary and will continue to give consid- 
erable time to the Student Movement. 

Arthur Moor, formerly Virginia 
State Student Secretary, accepts the 
state secretaryship of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Moor is a graduate of Stetson 
University, is a Rhodes Scholar, and 
during the past year has been a grad- 


uate student at Union Theological 
Seminary. 
New York State Committee has 


called Doyle Parsons to be its state 
student secretary. Parsons has beer 
secretary at the University of West 
Virginia. 

F. M. Stevens, for many years sec- 
retary at Iowa State College, becomes 
State Student Secretary of Nebraska. 

Ray Cunningham, of the University 
of Minnesota staff, is the new general 
secretary at Iowa State College, hav- 
ing as his associate James T. Hard- 
wick, formerly secretary at Vander- 
bilt. Cunningham has given splendid 
leadership both at Minnesota and in 
the national Movement. Hardwick 
has just completed a year of graduate 
study at Yale Divinity. 

C. D. Hayes is gladly welcomed 
back to the student secretaryship as 
successor to Arthur Jorgensen at the 
University of Nebraska. Hayes was 
for several years associated with 
Henry Wilson on the University of 
Illinois staff. Jorgensen goes back to 
his work with the students of Japan. 

Jess Wyant of Washington State 
College, retiring chairman of the 
Pacific Northwest Field Council, be- 
gins work as secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

George Cole, for some years Boys’ 
and Student secretary in the state of 
Washington, has accepted a call to 
the general secretaryship at Wash- 
ingten State College, succeeding Paul 
Phillips, who has gone to Armenia. 


Pilgrims Among Friends 


(This article attempts to give the reactions 
of the twelve students who sailed in June, 
under the leadership of Fred A. Schumacher, 
formerly Association secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The group went forward 
under the auspices of the Rocky Mountain 
Fie'd Council.) 


()* course we were going to Eu- 

rope! The fanciful dream of 
piercing, some day, the thick veil 
which separates a New from an Old 
world, cannot remain permanently 
unreal. And the prow of the huge 
liner, steadily cutting each successive 
current, gave increasing 
that soon a great new 
would dawn. 


assurance 
experience 


Europe took us in—it seemed as if 
she had really been expecting us. 
The rolling countryside of England, 
her neatly laid gardens and _ patch- 
work fields, were indeed a fitting wel- 
come, aside from the warmth and 
congeniality found not only there, but 
everywhere we wandered in the Old 
World. 

Those days in London were days 
of pleasantness and wonder, tinged, 
however, with the critical state of 
England’s industrial situation. All 
about us were discussions of Coal and 
Capital, or one continually beheld the 
plight of hundreds of workless men. 
Even Parliament was laboring des- 
perately into the night. England is 
unquestionably grappling with a tre- 
mendous problem. 

On the 
were 


western continent there 
signs of better times, though 
this assertion of a comparative state 
of being, in the light of changing life 
standards, must be made with some 
hesitation. No doubt the situation is 
nervous in many places. The cry of 
the common people everywhere is for 
freedom from economic bondage. In- 
visible slogans, such as “More Mar- 
kets and More Work,” or “Debt Set- 
tlement or Disaster,” are easily im- 
agined. 


One found oneself perplexed on 
entering Eastern Europe. One was 
confronted with a seeming confusion 
of tariff barriers, economic interde- 
pendence, clash of cultures, political 
experimentation, and a score of other 
factors, less immediate but equally 
pressing. Here, if anywhere, is no- 
ticeable the strain of continuous in- 
vasion and insecurity. 

Geneva, with the League of Na- 
tions, fittingly though not imposingly 
situated, seems destined to write a 
rather important chapter in the 
world’s history book. Daily devel- 
opments there imply a_ continued 
strengthening of the League’s posi- 
tion and prestige, especially in Eu- 
rope. The most recent 
witness to this fact. 

An experience with students of 
other lands, meeting to discuss their 
common problems and aspirations, is 
always invaluable. But to meet with 
them on their own soil, coming so re- 
cently out of their homes and univer- 
sity life, living as they live, and be- 
ginning to hope as they hope, adds 
a lustre which is not visible at every 
international gathering of students. 
You discover, furthermore, that in 
these men and women, your fellow 
students, there lies much of the hope 
of future Europe. And they are not 
lacking in the idealism so essentially 
a part of youthfulness. 


events bear 


Thus hastily and very inadequately 
the 1926 Pilgrimage of Friendship 
sums up its journeyings in the ten 
Eurepean countries, extending from 
England on the west, to Yugo-Slavia 
on the east. Far greater than any 
one single experience or impression 
gained during the summer, is the vi- 
sion of the world’s youth united as 
never before, in a common cause, and 
in which their American felluw-stu- 
dents can play a real part. 

FRED A. SCHUMACHER 
Columbia Univ. 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


Some Interesting Magazines 


PD ANEUROPA is the organ of the 

Paneuropa Union, a society which 
has been formed for the purpose of 
bringing together all those interested 
in the idea of a “United States of 
Europe,” that is, of a Europe pledged 
to peace and welded into an economic 
whole by the abolition of hostile cus- 
toms duties. The movement aims at 
a policy of friendly cooperation with 
other continents, and also with the 
League of Nations. Its first general 
conference will be in Vienna in Octo- 
ber, and will deal, among other ques- 
tions, with the attitude to be adopted 
towards the British Empire and 
Soviet Russia. The last number of 
the magazine contains the result of 
a questionnaire addressed to a large 
number of public and other well 
known men in the United States, as 
to the necessity and possibility of a 
“United States of Europe.” The an- 
swers are for the most part favorable 
to the idea, at the same time recog- 
nising that such an organization could 
only be brought about gradually and 
as the result of a long campaign of 
education. PANEUROPA is published 
by the Paneuropa-Verlag, Hofburg, 
Vienna. 


YouTH is a little monthly maga- 
zine published by the British Federa- 
tion of Youth, which is engaged in 
“trying to build up the British part 
of a World Federation of Youth for 
Peace which it is intended to establish 
at the World Congress of Youth to 
be held in 1928.” It aims at spread- 
ing a knowledge of the youth move- 
ments in other countries, at putting 
British youth organizations in touch 
with youth abroad, and at encourag- 
ing and assisting them to take a mor? 
active part in the international work 
of youth. It is published by the 
Hegarth Press, 52 Tavistock Square, 
London W. C. 1. 


THE NEW MANDARIN is an interest- 
ing quarterly just started by the 
Yenching School of Chinese Studies, 
Yenching University, Peking. This in- 
stitution, which is controlled by a 
board of directors representing vari 
ous mission boards, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., the British and 


A., are 


American Legations, and the British 
and American Chambers of Commerce, 
has just completed and opened new 
and spacious buildings, including two 
hostels for resident students. Its cur- 
riculum includes courses designed to 
teach the Chinese language, colloquial 
and literary, and also others on vari- 
ous aspects of Chinese civilization, 
including history, government, philos- 
ophy, art and literature. The insti- 
tution is decidedly international in 
character, having in its student body, 
besides missionaries from the United 
States, Canada, and the British Isles, 
representatives of continental Euro- 
pean nations from other institutions 
in China, including legation student 
interpreters, army language officers 
and business men. The purpose of 
the NEW MANDARIN, which is essen- 
tially a student organ, is to reflect 
the life and thought of the students 
and to “interpret the life of a great 
people now in the main stream of a 
tremendous cultural renaissance.” It 
contains a useful and exhaustive re- 
view of bocks and magazines bearing 
on China. The present number has 
also a most interesting article by Dr. 
Philippe de Vargas, associate profes- 
sor of history at Yenching University, 
and a former member of the Swiss 
Student Movement, on the campaign 
against illiteracy amongst the masses 
of the Chinese population, the diffi- 
culties it has met with, and the 
schemes for overcoming them, includ- 
ing the “thousand character move- 
ment.” 





Transforming Emotion into 
Action 


T the Conference at Aubonne, held 
in March by the French-speaking 
branch of the Swiss Movement, a 
glow of intense sympathy was kindled 
by the account given of the students’ 
work in the communist suburb of 
Paris. (See the June Intercollegian.) 
It was felt by the Swiss students that 
a strong effort must be made to trans- 
form this emotion into action, and 
this has taken the form of providing 
a holiday camp, during two months of 
the summer, for the undernourished 
children of this crowded district. 
During the hot summer months men 
and women students, perhaps ten at 
a time for three or four weeks each, 


units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


lived with the children in a chalet, 
giving them, along with the air and 
sunshine of the Alps, the best of their 
spiritual life, and, above all, their 
love. 

Friends of the Association have 
kindly borne part of the expenses. 
To continue the work gifts are needed, 
particularly cooking utensils, clothes, 
games, books. Address: Jean Kocher, 
6 Florissant, Geneva. 


The International Institution of 
Intellectual Cooperation 


Nope League of Nations has been 

repeatedly urged both by national 
governments and by the delegates of 
the national Commission for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, to take up the ques- 
tion of remedying the serious difficul- 
ties from which intellectual life is 
suffering, in countries where the ef- 
fects of war or the economic crise 
have been particularly severe. The 
inquiry into the position of intellec 
tual workers throughout the world, 
which was begun by this commission 
in 1922, showed that the circum- 
stances of workers in universities 
laboratories, and libraries are gene 
ally very difficult. In many cases the 
governments have not the means to 
support scientific institutions; public 
interest has waned, and scientists, 
professors, and students can scarcely 
carry on their work. Some organiza- 
tion of international relief and mu- 
tual assistance seemed indispensable, 
and the creation of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
in Paris will soon, it is hoped, give 
this project concrete form. 

In 1925 the Polish government of- 
fered 100,000 French francs in order 
that the problems of such relief might 
be thoroughly examined, with a view 
to a more complete and permanent 
organization of international assist- 
ance. The University Relations, Sec- 
tion of the Institute has been charged 
with this, and is studying the fol- 
lowing matters of special urgency: 
(1) The proposal of an international 
loan, to be contracted under the egis 
of the League of Nations for the in- 
tellectual development of those coun- 
tries which have the greatest eco- 
nomic difficulties. (2) The creation 
of a mutual assistance bureau or re- 
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ief office, open to scientists who have 
costly research to make, or who are 
bliged to change their residence for 
reasons of scientific interest, or for- 
eign students who find themselves in 
material difficulties in the more im- 
portant university centers. (3) The 
purchase of books and foreign scien- 
tific publications at reduced rates is 
probably of interest to all scientific 
institutions. The Dutch, and the Aus- 
trians with the help of the “Univer- 
sities’ Library for Central Europe” 
(London), have done much, and sim- 
ilar arrangements could be made in 
other countries for the general ad- 
vancement of science, if there were 
a center to coordinate the necessary 
information, and to put institutes in 
touch with one another. The Inter- 
national Institute could fill this office, 
and is at the disposition of institu- 
tions, either to give information, or to 
take the necessary proceedings. The 
“Office du Livre” at Warsaw also ar- 
ranges for the exchange of publica- 
tions, etc., between national unions of 
students. (4) Many scientific works 
of international importance are writ- 
ten in little-known languages, and 
therefore inaccessible to many scien- 
tists. The Institute is considering 
work in this direction. 

Such work cannot be done without 
financial resources, and the interest 
of governments, endowments and gen- 
indispensable. 


erous eople 1s 


The League of Nations and 
Social Welfare 


\ HILE the imagination is kindled 

by the striking success or fail- 
political work of the 
League of Nations, the persevering 
efforts of the League and the Inter- 
national Labor Office in bringing the 
light of publicity to dark 
remote, and develop- 


ure of the 


bear on 
place s, near or 
ng public opinion, is apt to remain 
unnoticed. This kind of work brings 
the League of Nations very close to 
ome of the ideals ef our own Feder- 
ation, and students will read of it 


with profound satisfaction. Is it too 
much to hope that many will find 
here a new call to a deeper under- 


tanding of the League, and a more 
eager advocacy of its mission. 

In Oriental countries a beginning 
has been made in the awakening of 
a new social conscience, although new 
legislation is not always en- 

India has raised the mini- 
mum age fer the employment of chil- 
lren from nine years to twelve years 
in certain industries, and in Japan 
their employment is prohibited until 
their elementary schoel course is fin- 
ished, at twelve years, or later, while 
their employment on 


labo. 


forced. 


board ship is 








RAYMOND WILSON 


not permitted before fourteen years 
of age. In Persia, where conditions 
in the carpet trade were particularly 
bad, the local authorities have been 
ordered to enforce rules for the pro- 
hibition of employment of children 
under ten, for a midday rest, and for 
the provision of seats, so that women 
and children might work in norma! 
positions instead ef being perma- 
nently crippled by cramped attitudes 

The weekly Social Information bul 
letin of the I. L. O. has just published 
details of an interesting report of the 
German Association for the Protec 
tion of Children employed in Agricul 
ture, both those working for wages, 
and those helping their parents. If 
such work ceculd be limited, subordi- 
nated to the needs of education, and 
harmonized with the school program, 
there might be a hope that the chil 
dren’s interest would be roused and 
that they would remain en the land, 
instead of seeking employment in the 
towns. It is particularly important, 
without any pressure, to make the 
family life more attractive in all re- 
spects, and render farm work more 
desirable than any other avocation to 
the children born “on the land.” 

The Association makes the follow 
ing recommendations: 


Recular attendance at school to be insisted 
on, and no work allowed before school, or for 
one hour after closing; time for going to, and 
returning from work to be included in work- 
hours 


No work on Sundays or bank-holidays, no 
night-work, and ten hours uninterrupted rest 

No dangerous work nor unhealthy condi- 
tions, especially as rewards dust. 

For children working for strangers it is 
ecommended, in addition, that: 

No children under twelve should be em- 
ployed regularly, and that children over twelve 
employed during the holidays should not work 
more than six hours per day, with two hours 
est at midday. 

A Bureau should he created to supervise the 
children engaged in farm work, to which the 
names of all children not working for their 
own parents should be sent. 


THE JAPANESE BROTHER- 
HOOD SCHOLARSHIP 
pope of the most interesting of the 

many new expressions of inter- 
natienal fellowship is the Japanese 
Brotherhocd Scholarship, originated 
by the Japanese students resident at 
International House, in New York. 
Students from many different parts 
of the country applied for this scholar- 
ship. A wide circle of friends will be 
happy to learn that the scholarship 
has been awarded to Raymond Wilson, 
who since his undergraduate days at 
Iowa State College (Ames) has been 
actively identified with the work of 
the Student Christian Movement. Ray 
Wilson is not only well known to 
students across the country because 
of his participation in various Chris- 
tian Association conferences and en- 
terprises, but also because of the 
active leadership that he has given 
during the past year to the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in their effort to 
bring before students and professors 
both sides of the R. O. T. C. question. 
Mr. Wilson goes to Japan carrying 
with him the goodwill of the entire 
American student Christian Move- 
ment. 


The Movement in the Lives of 
Students 


Edward Shillito (of London), writ- 
ing in The 
“In this country the Student Chris- 
tian Movement has won for itself a 
place of great power and responsibil- 
ity. Its policy has been one of bold- 
ness; it has never settled down in ruts 
—a grave is only one kind of rut, as 
Horne used to say. Unlike other re- 
ligious societies its membership is al- 
ways changing; the students hand on 
as runners do the torch of life. One 
of its former chairmen, Mr. McEwan 
Lawson, tells of it as ‘One of the Best 
Things in the World’: ‘It seems about 
three centuries ago, but it can only 
be fifteen years, since three students, 
talking, sat on a gate on the edge 
of Epping forest, of how Christ could 
change the world. And now one is 
the head of a college in north India, 
and another is the head of a college 
in southern Nigeria, and the third 
(he nearly broke the gate) is William 
Temple, the present bishop of Man- 
chester, and some day, so folk say, to 
be an archbishop. All of us, 
and thousands of students all over the 
world, owe about half what we are 
to the student Christian Movement.’ I 
came too early in the scene to know 
the movement in student days as Law- 
son knew it, but I have had many 
ways of knowing it since—and many 
reasons to thank God for it.” 


Christian Century, says: 
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As “balanced rations” for October 
I recommend: 

RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITAL- 

IsM. By R. H. Tawney. Read this 
instead of ten ordinary books dealing 
with this thought. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00.) 
“THE EVERLASTING MAN, By G. K. 
Chesterton. Human nature is more 
pliable than much pseudo-science rec- 
ognizes. (Dodd, Mead. $3.) 

MAKERS OF FREEDOM. By Sherwood 
Eddy and Kirby Page. Who follows 
in their train? Press. 
»0 cents.) 


(Association 
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been 
saddened by the news of the death 
of two former members and officers 
in the student Association Movement. 
Maxwell Chaplin, formerly Sec- 
retary at Princeton, died suddenly of 
cholera at Showchow, China, whither 
he went immediately at the close of 
his student Association work here, to 
work under the auspices of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
He was a man of rare qualities of 
friendliness and will be recalled with 
gratitude by all who knew him. 
Lewis W. Dunn, who died suddenly 
in August after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, is ene of that large num- 
ber of men who, receiving some of 
their first spiritual stimulus in the 
student Associations, go on into other 
departments of the Association. Mr. 
Dunn is widely remembered as the 
secretary of the Boys Department and 
later as a director of the prisoner of 
war work, of European Student Re- 
lief, and as chairman of the Friend 
hip Fund in 1924, before entering 


During the summer we have 








into his last work, with the Army and 
Navy Department. He brought an 
element of dignity, of quiet reserve 
and of a subtle and persuasive spir- 
itual worth into his many relation- 
ships and friendships; he leaves a 
place that no one can fill. 


One of the Japanese delegates to 
the Federation General Committee at 
Nyborg was Soichi Saito, who has 
since spent a few weeks in the United 
Sates. He told us of this interesting 
incident in connection with Dr. Mott’s 
visit last winter in Tokio. At a meet- 
ing of prominent Japanese leaders the 
conversation gravitated to the diffi- 
culties caused by the Senate’s hor- 
rible blunder in the Exclusion Act. 
Viscount Shibusawa then told of 
Townsend Harris, a consul-general in 
the early days of Japanese-American 
relations. An interpreter connected 
with the consulate had been killed by 
a street mob and Harris was urged 
by excited protectors of national pres- 
tige to pull down America’s flag as a 
symbol of national insult. He wisely 
took the attitude that such an in- 
cident was caused by the mistake or 
ill will of one man or a small group 
and should in no sense be thought of 
as expressing a national attitude. 
Thus a grave danger was happily 
averted. “I believe the action of the 
Senate is not the voice of the true 
America; it was the act of a few 
people only,” declared Viscount Shi- 
busawa. 





We have heard of the heated argu- 
ment of the American who insisted 
that God customarily speaks English. 
A similiar attitude of mind is shown 
by those who are sure heaven will 
show all races transformed into 
Nordics. Mr. Saito tells a wonderful 
story of a delegate at Helsingfors 
who came at last to ask him if he was 
a third generation Christian. “Why?” 
was the natural inquiry of Mr. Saito. 
“I notice that your face has faded 
out quite a good deal.” 

Among our “Famous Graduates” 
we must this month call attention to 
the new president of Howard Univer- 
sity (Washirgton, D. C.) Mordecai 
Johnson came to the Student Asso- 
ciation staff direct from his student 
experience at Harvard. This, as I 
recall, was in 1925, when Channing 
Tobias and Max Yergan were the 
other secretaries for work in the 
Negro colleges. After a short period 
given to student work, Johnson de- 
cided to go forward into the ministry. 
For several years he has been pastor 
of a church at Charleston, W. Va., 
whence he has rapidly come to have 
a national reputation as an orator and 
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prophet of Christian interracial fel- 
lowship. We heartily welcome him 
back into the student field and wish 
him Godspeed in a great opportunity. 


By the way, Channing Tobias is 
now senior secretary of the Colored 
Men’s Department of the National 
Council and Max Yergan (whom we 
saw at the Nyborg meeting of the 
Federation General Committee) has 
come to be recognised as one of the 
best informed workers in the African 
mission field, specializing as he does 
in the student life of South Africa. 

THE WAYFARER. 





MAXWELL CHAPLIN’ 


NEWS OF COLORED 
STUDENTS 

The New York City Summer Service 
Group was shared in by Richard H. 
Hill, Lincoln University. Predecessor 
of Hill in former groups were: Car 
rington of Howard and Daniel and 
Spurlock of Union. 

A New York City Y. M. C. A. Fel 
lowship has been awarded Floyd Buck, 
formerly president Fisk University 
Association and member of the Nash- 
ville Interracial Student Forum. 

Helsingfors Conference was at 
tended by nine colored students. 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration representative for men and 
women was John Dillingham. Associa- 
tions desiring reports of the meeting 
at Nyborg, Denmark, should write 
him: 200 Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Summer Conferences were at 
tended by more than 200 men. 

State Council Meetings will be 
held this fall in every state where 
there is an organization. 























